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MANIFESTO OF BRAZILIAN 
Int le Re OG ely 


Bases Social Reforms on Human Dignity 


Raymundo Ozanam de Andrade, S.J. 
Nova Friburgo, Brazil 


Ne OTHER document published in 
recent years has made such an 
impact on all classes of Brazilian 
society as has the Manifesto presented 
by Cardinal Camara to the Brazilian 
people in the name of all the Bishops 
(May 20, 1945). Its wide publicity in 
all parts of the country is due not so 
much to any new or exceptionally 
attractive principle it includes, but 
rather to the realistic and clear terms 
in which Catholic principles are pro- 
posed as a necessity for the solution of 
Brazil’s own political and social prob- 
lems. Let us briefly analyze this docu- 
ment which shows clearly the Church’s 
teaching as applied to Brazil. 


The Political Problem 


The Bishops, placing themselves 
above all political parties, recall to 
mind that in Brazil, a country born 
under the Sign of the Cross, different 
party associations must agree in 
respecting the liberty of the Catholic 
Church and the requirements of the 


popular conscience which is 95 per 


cent Catholic. This does not imply 
that in other matters there must be 
complete agreement. On the contrary, 
condemning all totalitarian systems. 
the Bishops defend the plurality of 
political parties as opposed to the 
“one-party” system of totalitarianism 
and the “no-party” system of a 
dictatorship. 


Recalling the Catholic doctrine con- 
cerning forms of government, clearly 
expressed by Pope Leo XIII, the 
Manifesto states that the Church does 
not defend one particular system in 
preference to another. Nevertheless. 
the Brazilian Bishops proclaim that 
they recognize “an irrepressible ten- 
dency in all the peoples of the world 
towards a democratic form of govern- 
ment.” Thus they hope that Brazil may 
achieve a true democratic order for 
her citizens: each individual being 
conscious of his own personality. of 
his own duties and rights, of his own 
liberty. 


The Social Question 


Fortunately, the Brazilian working 
classes have not been forgotten. Labor 
legislation, which has made commend- 
able advance, is certain to bring good 
results. A distinct effort must be made, 
however, to seek further improvements, 
avoiding the danger of satisfaction in 
past achievements. 


Thus, after briefly summarizing the 
causes of the extensive social mal- 
adjustment, of the uneven distribution 
of material riches and of the disturbed 
relations between labor and capital. 
the Manifesto established that the 
nature of the social question is not 
merely economic, but that it is based 
on the fundamental dignity of the 
human being. In regard to this, the 
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encyclicals Divini Redemptoris. Von 
Abbiamo Bisogno, Mit  brennender 
Sorge have been brought to the Bra- 
zilian scene. 


Towards the solution of the socio- 
economic problem, the Bishops propose 
extensive and strong reforms, e.g.. the 
participation of workers in profits of 
enterprise, the right of access for 
workers to private property and to the 
means of culture and education. A 
lengthy examination of Brazil’s rural 
problem follows, with an appeal to all 
classes of people for a speedy improve- 
ment of the rural worker’s standard 
of living. 


Practical means are then presented 
for the protection of Christian family 
life. Two other questions, religious 
teaching in the schools and chaplain- 
cies in hospitals and Army units, form 
the conclusion of the Manifesto. 


Results 


As we have said, this document is 
important, and the consequences it has 
had are palpable and practically good. 
On the political front, the Manifesto 
proposed absolute Catholic opposition 
to Communism. Shortly after. Bra- 
zilian Jaw-experts proclaimed the 
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incompatibility of the Communist 
Party with democratic institutions. 
Dissolution of the Communist Party 
by the Supreme Electoral Court, and 
expulsion of Communist Representa- 
tives and Senators by the House and 
Senate. followed shortly after. On the 
socio-economic scene arose many 
nation-wide institutions supported by 
the owners of industries for the welfare 
of workers. With this came the devel- 
opment of housing for the workman, 
satisfying the justified craving of the 
poorer classes to own property. 


After many discussions and debates. 
Congress rejected the law permitting 
divorce—the best step possible for the 
family in Brazil. In answer to the 
appeal of the Bishops that chaplains 
should be nominated to the Armed 
forces, there is now definitely estab- 
lished the system of official chaplaincies 
in Army, Navy and Air forces. 


There is still much to be done in 
various fields. e.g.. agriculture, with 
the enormous flow of people from rural 
areas to cities constituting problems 
of overpopulation and lack of produc- 
tion. But, firm in their decision to 
follow the instructions of the Manifesto, 
the Catholics of Brazil are uniting and 
going into “active service.” The results 
will speak for themselves. 


The Layman’s Share 


The profound transformation indispensable to the Christianization 
of the world will be accomplished by entrusting to the laity more and 
more responsibilities and by associating it ever more closely with the 


efforts of the hierarchy. 
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Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 
Growth or Decline? 


HOW CRIMINAL IS THE 
NEGRO? 


Popular Misconceptions Foster Prejudice 


Raymond Bernard, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


RE constant repetition of the race 
tag in crime reports by newspaper 
writers and radio newscasters, one 
might believe that nearly all our 
Negroes in America are criminal. For 
instance, during an address delivered 
last June in the United States Senate, 
Hon. Allen J. Ellender said: 


The more freedom and the more privilege 
a Negro is given, the more he will abuse 
that freedom and privilege. He will run 
wild and do violence to the society in 
which he moves. Later, during my re- 
marks, I will point out that the crime 
rate among Negroes in the Army, where 
the American Negro perhaps had more 
privilege and more equality than at any 
other time of his life, closely paralleled 
the crime rate among Negroes in northern 
cities.1 

Some readers and listeners actually 

infer that Negroes are by nature prone 


to crime. 


Do the facts justify this easy infer- 
ence? (It is well here to recall that 
“criminality” is neither a material 
quality nor a spiritual hand-me-down 
and that it does not force the free 
human will.) 


The bare statistics of arrests and 
general crime information in this 
country do show higher proportions 
for Negroes than for native whites. In 


1 Congressional Record 94 (June 9, 1948) 
7726. 


1943, for instance, census figures 
showed that 30 per cent of the felony 
prisoners received from courts by state. 
and federal institutions were Negro. 
Yet the Negro population stands at 
only ten per cent of the total national 
eure. 


Beyond Statistics 


Before we accept this as proof, how- 
ever, the statistics themselves must be 
examined. Three important. states 
(Georgia, Mississippi and Michigan) 
did not furnish figures that year. The 
population area reporting its crimes 
covered actually less than 73,000,000 
of our people — approximately half. 
The prisons revealing their statistics 
did not pretend that the perpetrator 
of every crime in their districts was 
apprehended and convicted. The agent 
in some crimes. as unfinished police 
investigations reveal, may never be 
detected. for crime is by nature secret 
and hidden. Many cases occur where 
even the crime (such as theft and 
embezzlement) is not discovered. 


Then too, the escape of a suspect 
through craftiness or bribery may pre- 
vent his commitment to prison. More- 
over, experienced criminals build up 
long records before capture, with their 
imprisonment representing only a part 
of their activity. In some areas, par- 
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ticularly in the South, local regulations 
exist for the violation of which prison 
sentences usually are imposed on 
Negroes only (such as Jim Crow laws) 
—which contribute materially to arrest 
and commitment. Again some cities 
and states either do not keep accurate 
and reliable records or, as with 
Georgia, Mississippi and Michigan, 
prefer not to publish their records. It 
is not always to the credit of a political 
administration to disclose increases in 
crime.” 


Reduce White Criminality 


Finally. in the South where it usually 
occurs, so serious a misdemeanor as 
lynching, which involves multiple 
agents, may pass unreported, unin- 
vestigated or unsolved and unpunished. 
It is, therefore, plain that prison 
records give an incomplete picture of 
criminality. 

Necessarily. then, prison statistics 
do not furnish an accurate basis for 
comparison as to the criminality of 
races. The number of arrests and 
fingerprintings—far wider than com- 
mitments—would not indicate much 
more than a relative figure. In 1937. 
for instance, the figure for arrests 
totaled 483.968, of which Negroes 
represented about 26.6 per cent: while 
in 1945, the Negro proportion had 
risen to 37 per cent. Such relative 
figures have been explained in various 
ways by experienced criminologists 
and social workers. Their three main 
conclusions hold that the proportion 
symbolizes continued social injustices 
or that some transplanted Negroes are 
abusing their “new freedoms” or that 
displacement and readjustment are the 
chief factors. 


Influence of Prejudice 


Besides being incomplete for these 
important reasons, the published crime 
hgures require further modification. 


“Cf. M. E. Walsh, American Social Prob- 
lems, p. 166 ff. 
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Everyone admits that race prejudice 
widely affects us Americans.* Now it 
would be childish to hold that when an 
applicant received his police badge and 
uniform, he shed all racial bias against 
the Negro. He has imbibed all the 
epidemic folklore of racism since his 
formative years and may regard it as a 
body of truths. The policeman is sub- 
ject to the same superstitions after his 
deputation as before. The same applies 
to judges, magistrates and other 
officials. 


Careful study made of this point has 
shown that Negroes are often unfairly 
treated in arrest and trial.t Many 
instances of unfair treatment in various 
states (even outside the South) are 
given by Charles Mangum, a native 
white attorney of North Carolina, who 
concludes that justice is more often 
abused than satisfied in the arrest and 
trial of the Negro. Mangum found 
also, incidentally, that the proportion 
of executions of condemned Negroes 
is remarkably higher than that of 
whites.” Anyone familiar with arrests 
and trials of Negroes must admit that 
such procedure raises the general 
Negro crime record. 


Data Often Confusing 


Still one may object that after all 
Negroes have a high rate of prison 
commitment in some places. In New 
York, New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois the figure is over 30 per 
cent, though Negroes constitute a 
smaller part of the population. In 
Maryland, for instance, 60.6 per cent 
of the 1944 prison population was 
colored, compared to the state percent- 
age of 16.6. This would seem to pro- 


‘Lincoln Barnett, “God and the American 


People,” Ladies’ Home Journal, November, 
1948, p. 36. 


t Walsh, op. cit., p. 172. 


*The Legal Status of the Negro, (1940), 


passim, 


vide strong proof that Negroes are at 
least more criminal than whites. 


On the other hand, in many other 
places the rate of Negro commitment 
is not nearly so high. In fact, for the 
whole South the figure is only slightly 
higher than the white number, and in 
{ South Carolina, a stronghold of “white 
supremacy,” Negroes are 42.9 per cent 
of the state population, yet have a 
prison commitment record of only 35.1 
per cent. Figures from the larger 
population centers are deceptive, for 
criminologists know that these areas 
had the highest crime rates long before 
the Negro migrant moved in from the 


South. 


Conducive Atmosphere 


The wonder is not that all these 
figures do indicate a somewhat higher 
figure for Negro arrests and commit- 
ments, but that the figure is not far 
greater. Students and social workers 
in the large overcrowded cities know 
that poor housing, coarse environment, 
lack of educational and economic 
opportunity and settled residence, and 
insecurity are associated with crime 
among whites, native or foreign-born, 
as well as among Negroes. High crime 
rates in Northern cities successfully 
characterized slum dwellers of German, 
Scandinavian, Irish, Polish and Italian 
descent and today have marked their 
followers, the Negroes and Mexicans. 
Criminality thus seems not to be 
inherent in any way in any particular 
people. It will afflict any poor, over- 
crowded, blighted and oppressed urban 
area. 


Poor housing, which is the Negro’s 
heritage by force of “covenants” and 
“sentlemen’s agreements” engineered 
mainly by real-estate dealers and easy- 
finance men,® hardly fosters ideal 
home conditions and healthy family 
organization. Overcrowding within the 
home definitely leads to sex trouble. 


6 Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, p. 267. 


The lack of recreational space and 
facilities contributes to juvenile delin- 
quency. Seldom, as studies have 
shown,’ has the Negro father or 
mother enough economic freedom to 
act the normal role of a parent at 
home (if he has a home and if he can 
keep the children with him). Pool 
rooms, cheap theaters, joints and 
houses of prostitution, it has been 
proved, greatly increase juvenile delin- 
quency, and all these flowers of Hell 
bloom in every Negro area. Religious 
training tends to be ineffective in such 
communities.® 


Cure by Social Change 


Thus today, the American Negro 
must be content to remain in crime- 
fostering conditions, depend on his 
own resourcefulness for the necessities 
of life with some little help from the 
few valiant foes of the vicious customs 
of segregation, yet at the same time 
hear patiently the taunts of writers, 
speakers (sometimes priests) and 
demagogues who ascribe to him an 
abnormal tendency to crime. 


Such factors as are connected with 
crime statistics lead modern crimi- 
nologists to say that there is no such 
thing as a criminal class, except inso- 
far as criminal conduct has become 
habitual with certain persons. Environ- 
ment often makes the criminal, with 
economic factors dominant, together 
with some predisposition on the part of 
the insane, the mentally defective and 
the psychopathic. Scientists in social 
fields point also to another contributing 
cause of irregular conduct, the almost- 
ingrained fear which several centuries 
of imposed ignorance and _ servility 
have fostered among our American 
Negroes. This leads often to personal 
and group rebellion against customs of 


7E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in 
the United States, pp. 325, 376, 447 ff. 


8 Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma, p. 


863. 
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the whites.” and ultimately shows up 
in higher “crime statistics. 


The whole question of motivation 
is most complicated. yet often ignored 
or dismissed with a few limping obser- 


vations by social scientists. For 
example. some investigators lump 


Negroes with emigrants and the eco- 
nomically “unfortunate” as a_ third 
class having relatively high recorded 
crime rates. forgetting too easily that 
Negroes today are also economically 
“unfortunate” and too frequently 
migrants also, 


Safe Conclusions 


What may be safely concluded from 
crime statistics in general? Two obser- 
vations: first, that Negroes are more 
likely to be arrested by the police than 
white offenders. and secondly, that 
conviction more frequently follows 
for the Negro suspect. In other words. 
Negroes more often than whites find 
themselves in conflict with the law and 
police agencies, and more inextricably 
so. Just as the figures prescind from 
the contributory lack of decent edu- 
cation and moral training as well as 
suitable employment and dwelling. so 
too the bare figures cannot impute 
inherent criminality. Records are too 
inadequate for definite conclusions on 
criminality. There is then no certain 
proof that a Negro is by nature 
criminal. 


One may. with Gunnar Myrdal. 
suspect that the “true” crime rate 
(provided easily enough in his opinion, 
apparently, if “extraneous” influences 
are held constant) is higher among 
Negroes, but the problem is precisely 
to determine that “true” crime rate 
without which comparison is invalid.!° 
No one can expect to make an intelli- 
gent judgment on suspicion. 


"Charles S. Johnson, 

Segregation, p. 294 ff. 
10 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 978. 
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Patterns of Negro 


Expert Evaluation 


A concise judgment of Negro crime 
statistics has been made by Thorsten 
Sellin. a leading American student of 
crime. “...The assumption that the 
proportionate number of arrests, con- 
victions or commitments to the total 
number of offenses actually committed 
is the same in both groups . . . is unten- 
able. for there are specific factors 
which seriously distort the arrest, con- 
viction and commitment rates for 
Negroes without affecting these rates 
for whites in a similar manner. No 
measurement has as yet been devised 
for the evaluation of these factors.!! 


In the light of findings in crime- 
prevention work, moreover, it is clear 
that “extraneous” influences like ignor- 
ance. overcrowded housing and eéo- 
nomic slavery are the ideal conditions 
for commission of crime. The first 
step. therefore. in lowering the 
recorded crime figures of the nation 
and of every part of its population, as 
well as in attaining a “true” crime 
rate, is to remove these pernicious 
influences of segregation and discrimi- 
nation. When greater equality in 
normal conditions of human living has 
been attained by both races, perhaps 
our statistics for arrests, convictions 
and commitments may yield some less 
indefinite conclusions. 


Plainly, newspaper publishers and- 
broadcasters whose policies permit 
publication of Negro crime news alone 
or chiefly, in a way that always gives 
an impression of abnormal criminality. 
are not quite accurate and truthful, If 
they do not adopt a constructive long- | 
range program to break the vicious 
circle of social discrimination against 
the Negro, they ought to refrain from 
harping on unfounded “racial crim- 
inality.” 


"In The Negro in American Civilization, 
edited by Charles S. Johnson; “The Negro 
and the Problem of Law Observance and 
Administration in the Light of Social Re- 
search,” p. 447. 


BELGIUM WEIGHS THE LAW 


Comment on the Belgian Industrial Council Law 


William N. Clarke, S.J. 


Louvain, Belgium 


Because of the prolonged activity of 
such organizations as the International 
Union for Social Studies, founded at 
Malines in 1920, Belgium is far more 
advanced in social thought than is the 
United States. Yet the welcome given 
to the new Industrial Councils law has 
not been unanimously favorable. Gen- 
erally speaking, workers and social 
scientists have been laudatory: many 
employers approve. But some doubts 
have been raised about the ultimate 
effect the law will have. 


We are reporting here a sampling 
of comment expressed since passage of 
the law in an attempt to give a cross 
section of Belgium opinion. 


The following excerpt from an article 
by Mr. Van der Rest. a Catholic and 
President of the Federation des Indus- 
triels Belges, is typical of the generally 
favorable employer opinion. Mr. Van 
der Rest is not a member of the 
Catholic Employers’ Association. He 
says: 

“The passage by Parliament of the 
law regarding the ‘réformes de struc- 
ture’ marks a turning point in the 
social and economic history of our 
country.... The principle of the par- 
ticipation of the workers in the direction 
of our economy on the national and 
industry-wide level is accepted 
without reservation by the employers. 

But the majority of business 
directors deplore the monopoly 
accorded to the unions in presenting 


the lists of candidates for election to 
the local councils. Undoubtedly, if 
one examines the question from a 
theoretical point of view, it must be 
admitted that the monopoly principle 
is a very questionable one. In practice 
others think that it can be considered 
s a direct consequence of the recogni- 
tion of the union principle, which the 
employers have no intention of ques- 
tioning. In any case, the responsibility 
accepted by the workers’ organizations 
will be a heavy one. Theirs will be the 
difficult task of forming delegates for 
the labor-management councils sufk- 
ciently qualified to fulfill properly 
their role. The mission of these dele- 
gates will not be easy. In addition to 
a minimum of knowledge on technical, 
economic and social problems which 
they must possess, they will have to act 
as representatives of their companions 
in work, not as agents of a union. It 
will be inadmissible, therefore, that the 
unions, contrary to the spirit of the 
law. use the representatives of the 
workers as mere tools to achieve their 
own ends. The role of the councils is 
constructive and must be kept 
clearly distinct from that of the unions. 
The former work together in a spirit 
of collaboration; to the latter is 
reserved the domain of grievances. 


“The law which we now possess is 
imperfect. The employers have pro- 
tested vigorously against certain of its 
provisions. That is water under the 
bridge. We must look toward the future 
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with the firm will to pursue the 
common good . . . within the framework 
of labor-management collaboration. 
The new institutions can help thereto 
in the measure in which employers and 
workers show mutual confidence in 
each other. We can affirm at least this 
much, that on our side the new experi- 
ment will be undertaken with the will 
to succeed and the hope that on their 
side the workers will manifest the 
same attitude.””! 


In the monthly publication of the 
French Jesuits, L’ Action Populaire, a 
member of the Association des Patrons 
et Ingenieurs Catholiques de Belgique. 
Pierre Louveaux, published an article 
on the new law. A progressive-minded 
Catholic, Mr. Louveaux wrote as 
follows: 


“The law in no way constitutes an 
encouragement to ‘Statism’ or a step 
towards nationalization. Nor is the 
principle of the authority of the director 
of a business endangered. . The 
principal weaknesses of the law are 
the union monopoly and the fact that 
the law does not go far enough in 
introducing true structural reform in 
the present capitalist system. But the 
law has been voted. Vive la loi! The 
business council, by allowing the 
workers to become familiar with the 
different problems of the enterprise. 
can create an atmosphere capable of 
bringing about true structural reforms 
in the near future, 


“That this work of collaboration 
demands an infinite amount of patience 
and tact on the one side, and of good 
will and loyalty on the other, who 
would think of denying it? Each one 
of us, from the top to the bottom of 
the ladder, must put his shoulder to 
the wheel. It is above all, as has been 
said, a matter of atmosphere. To those 
who subscribe to the notion of associa- 


'“Les réformes de structure,” Revue du 
travail [organ of the Ministry of Labor], 
September, 1948, pp. 736-38. 
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tion rather than that of the salary 
system. to those who are animated by 
the ideal of helping the workers by 
making free men of them rather than 
by looking on them as intruders to 
whom a limited confidence should be 
measured out because of grudging sub- 
mision to a legal obligation, to these 
among us. I say. the task will appear 
as a noble and fruitful one because in 
the last analysis it will assure our own 
liberation. - 


Most serious of the attacks upon the 
new law has been made by Professor 
René Clemens. professor of natural 
law at the University of Liege. A great 
deal has been made in employer circles 
of Clemens’ unfavorable comments: 


“This institution [of the councils] 
is profoundly impregnated with a col- 
lectivist conception of economic organ- 
ization ... the insertion of union power 
within the direction of business enter- 
prises tends to exert a pressure on them 
of decisions arrived at not in consid- 
eration of the legitimate interests of the 
individual business but in accord with 
the views of a central source of 
economic direction...and can bring 
about a progressive concentration on 
the national level of the private author- 
ity of these enterprises. . . . In the 
present state of the powers of the 
council, however, the present law can- 
not be considered as a positive step 
toward the erection of a collectivist 
system. But the door is opened in this 
direction, in the very heart of the busi- 
ness enterprise. Everything depends 
on the coming executive decrees and 
especially on the reality of the living 
acts of the participants. How will the 
unions react in practice to the power 
given them by the law over the attitudes 
of the worker delegates? As a pro- 
cedure for setting in motion a collective 
control over business by the working 


Pierre Louveaux, “Les conseils d’entreprise 
en Belgique,” Travaux de laction popu- 
laire, Paris, 3 (1948), 689-91. 


jindependence of the delegates that they 
§may contribute in full security to the 
ipersonal emancipation of the worker 
jand the developing of the ‘work com- 


_ Other sociologists, however, have 
replied to Professor Clemens and have 
taken issue sharply with him over the 
jreality of these dangers in the concrete. 
Thus Professor Maurice Orban: 


} “We will not deny that the argu- 
mentation of Professor Clemens has 
serious foundations. That the recently 
voted law leaves open the possibility 
of maneuvers in the direction of a 
centralizing collectivism is indisput- 
able. But it should be remarked that 
we are not under a one-union system. 
... Furthermore, the limited compet- 
ency of the councils, the existence of 
higher levels organized for the purpose 
of orienting economic activity, the 
parity composition of the councils, the 
existence of a capitalist centralization 
already, the pressure of non-Marxist 
workers in the plants, the anti-Marxist 
tendencies of many so-called Socialists, 
and the force of institutional life itself 
...all these are so many counter- 
weights to oppose an excessive union 
-centralization....We would show ill 
grace indeed to deny that at least in 
its major outlines the reform decreed 
...is leading us beyond capitalism 
towards ‘laborism’...and from this 
point of view is perfectly in line with 
the teaching of the Church.” 


3“Conseil d’entreprise et systeme économi- 
que. Communauté d’entreprise ou collecti- 
visme syndical?” Industrie (organ of the 
Fédération des Industries Belges), Septem- 
ber, 1948, pp. 546-54, and October, pp. 
618-25; quotations from pp. 623, 625. 

4 “Tq loi du 3 aofat sur les réformes de struc- 
ture, est-elle d’inspiration marxiste ou chré- 
tienne?” Dossiers de l’action sociale cath- 
olique (organ of the Mouvement Ouvrier 
Chrétien de Belgique), November, 1948, 
pp. 616-35; quotations from pp. 626-27, 
622-23. 


What is the attitude of the workers 
toward the new law? First of all, while 
manifesting their evident satisfaction, 
they make it clear that they look on the 
law only as a first step toward 
complete economic equality with man- 
agement and capital. As to the chances 
of success, like the employers, they are 
indulging in no naive optimism, and 
are keeping their fingers crossed as to 
the wholeheartedness of the “bosses’ ” 
acceptance of the new regime. They 
have reasons for believing that a cer- 
tain number will try to make the new 
councils mere tools for increasing pro- 
duction, or rubber stamps, and they 
feel that their fighting days are far 
from over. They cite the cynical 
remark of one employer: “Up to now 
we have kept two sets of books, one for 
the Government and the other for 
ourselves. Now we will keep three, one 
for ourselves, one for the Government, 
and one for the councils.’’ Nonetheless, 
the workers consider they have won a 
definite victory and are at last really 
on the way to a better order of things. 


Worker comment has been uniformly 
favorable, although Catholics insist 
that the law is only one step toward the 
full development of community-enter- 
prises. There has been a disturbing 
note in Communist and Socialist state- 
ments. 


Thus, the general secretary of the 
Communist party asserted: “The labor- 
management councils will permit us to 
carry on the class struggle within 
business enterprises themselves.” 


Since Communists are few in number 
and have been ousted from most Soc- 
cialist unions, these threats are not 
taken too seriously. although it is 
certain that such efforts will be made. 
More disturbing is the statement of a 
Socialist member of Parliament, who 
says that the Councils will be used as a 
tool to work toward Socialism. It 
must be remembered. however, that 
such threats must be made as face-savers 
for having collaborated in the passage 
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of so mild a law. The statement says: 
“For us this reform does not tend to 
bring about collaboration with capital- 
ism or to strengthen the latter... it is 
rather an instrument which the worker 
will use up to the time when a new 
evolution of economic society toward 
socialism will become a fait accompli.” 


The Catholic trade-union position 
was vigorously, if a little belligerently. 
summed up by the Secretary of the 
Christian unions, Mr. Louis Dereau, in 
a radio address: 


“We must disabuse both those who 
hope as well as those who fear that the 
law setting up labor-management coun- 
cils is going to place workers and 
employers on a basis of complete 
equality as regards the management of 
business enterprises. ... But it is still a 
famous step forward towards full 
‘cogestion, itself an intermediary stage 
on the road toa regime of ‘community- 
enterprises.” The workers have accepted. 
following the leadership of their 
unions, not to rush things in so serious 
a matter to which is linked. together 
with their own destiny, the destiny of 
the nation. But if they have restrained 
their legitimate aspirations. it was 
certainly not to please certain financial 
powers .. . but simply because they 


wanted the reform to succeed as fully 
as possible. It was on their part a 
mixture of pure opportunism together 
with a proof of wisdom and maturity. 


“In all truth, the workers and 
employees, while recognizing with 
satisfaction the progress afforded to 
their prestige and dignity by the new 
reform, know well that in order to 
satisfy them fully the very structure of 
the enterprises which employ them 
must be fundamentally modified so as 
to become true communities, based on 
the association of capital, still neces- 
sary today, and work, absolutely neces- 
sary at all times....To speak frankly, 
the question is no longer whether the 
capitalist class as such will hold on to 
the control of our economy: the die is 
cast.... The only question remaining 
to be solved is whether the new social 
harmony is going to be created without 
useless violence. ... Between chaos and 
organization, we have made our choice 
for organization.” 


On the whole, therefore. we might 
say that there is sincere determination 
on both sides to make a go of the law, 
and even some cautious optimism, 


» Dossiers de Taction sociale catholique, 


November, 1948, pp. 661-65. 


Social Order 


"he social order is not only a flowering out into society of 
Christianity lived within souls. It is also a safeguard against that 


paganism which always persists inside us. It is not the sign of the 


triumph of the new man, but it is rather one of the necessary aspects 
of the eternal war against the old man. 


Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Paradoxes 


VANGHELUWE ON SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


A Theory Based on Traditional Theology 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


MONG the increasing number who 
have written on social justice, one 
finds a condition of almost quot 
homines, tot sententiae. The result is 
discouragement for those who have 
become interested in remedying social 
ills, but find only vague notions con- 
cerning the basic remedy. 


Recently. in Collationes Brugenses, 
V. Vangheluwe has published two 
series of articles on social justice 
which help to clarify our thinking on 
the subject.!. Hence SOCIAL ORDER 
believes that an English presentation 
of them, though in abbreviated form, 
will be valuable for our readers. 


It is the opinion of the present 
writer that Vangheluwe’s analysis calls 
for some critical observations before 
we rate it as completely adequate. 
Likewise, we should consider some of 
the contributions — partly excellent, 
partly at least provocative — to the 
subject, made by Father Ferree, S.M., 
in his The Act of Social Justice,* 
which Father George praised in his 
recent articles on the family wage.” 


However, we shall save those observa- 
tions and considerations for a future 


article. In the following paragraphs 
we limit ourselves to Vangheluwe’s 


1 Collationes Brugenses, 43 (1947), 309-21, 
383-98, 436-48; 44 (1948) 306-19, 388-95. 

2 Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 

3. SOCIAL ORDER, | (1948), 385-95; 2 (1949) 
23-31. 

4In this we hope to discuss Ferree’s work 
offer some observations on Vangheluwe, 
and suggest an idea or two pertinent to 
current conditions. 


valuable exposition.® 


Problem and Opinions 

That exposition appeared in two 
series, one of three articles, the other 
of two. Since the first series contains 
only one article that pertains directly 
to our subject, and since it is largely 
repeated in the second series, we can 
devote our attention exclusively to the 
latter. namely, “De Genuina Justitiae 
Socialis Indole.” The author recog- 
nizes the situation to which we referred 
in our opening paragraph: although 
there is a widespread use of the term, 
“social justice,” there is no widespread 
agreement on its meaning. 

The divergence of opinions is attri- 
buted to three causes: 1) the tremen- 
dously developed interdependence and 
competition of socio-economic life; 
2) ignorance (or forgetfulness) of the 
fundamental nature of justice, and the 
dificulty of applying it to so many 
newly arising and quickly changing 
conditions; 3) the frequently irrespon- 
sible interpretation given to statements 
on social rights and duties contained 
in the social encyclicals. 

Vangheluwe complains that the 
labored compositions of theologians 
have done little toward any of the 
following necessary projects: |) the 
application of social justice to the 
expanding field of socio-economic 


5 This article is for the most part a sum- 
mary, occasionally a translation, and some- 
times an interpretation of Vangheluwe’s 
own articles. Hence the present writer in- 
cludes no opinion of his own. 
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matters; 2) an examination of the 
natural rights and duties which the 
virtue of social justice should protect; 
or 3) preparing the way for a deeper 
investigation of the subject of rights 
and duties in social justice, or of the 
place of social justice in the tradi- 
tionally recognized family of justice, 
comprised of commutative, distribu- 
tive. and legal justice. 


Categories of Opinions 


Vangheluwe then summarizes the 
opinions of previous writers in the 
following six categories: 

1. Social justice is the same as 
positive legal justice ;° 

2. It is legal justice, 
and natural ;* 

3. It is the same as natural legal 
justice ;* 

4. It is that part of natural legal 
justice which pertains to socio-eco- 
nomic life;® 


both positive 


5. It is a superior species of justice, 
including both distributive justice and 
legal justice as sub-species;!° as such, 
some authors would extend it beyond 
the scope of the state in socio-economic 
society ;11 

6. Social justice is a new. distinct. 
fourth species of justice. Some authors 
say it is inadequately distinct from 
the other three, either transcending 
(Gundlach), ordering (Mathis). of 
moderating (Renz, 1937) them. Others 
believe it to be adequately distinct 
from the traditional three in that it 


8 Thus Pottier, Gillet, Priimmer, Tanqueray. 

7Thus Vermeersch, Genicot-Salsmans, Mer- 
kelbach, Héffner, Horvath, Ude, Blaton, 
Janssen. 

8'Thus Van Gestel. 

® Thus Schilling (1931), Lange. 

Thus Pesch, Lopez, Declerq, Renard. 
Pesch discusses the social virtues of jus- 
tice and charity both concisely and clearly 
in the second volume of his Lehrbuch der 
Nationalikonomie, pp. 272-276 (Freiburg 

im Breisgau, 1920), 

Thus, Grosam, Schrattenholzer, Schilling 
(1930), Heinen, 
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protects the natural rights of either 
socio-economic groups as distinct from 
the state,12 or of individuals as mem- 
bers of the whole human society,1* 
with regard to the economic goods of 
the earth. That the obligations of 
social justice become likewise obliga- 
tions in legal justice once the state 
passes pertinent laws, is recognized by 
Gundlach, Mathis. Messner and 
Schmitt, but Renz (1937) rejects this 
thesis. 


It is only natural that, since there 
is such varied disagreement on the 
meaning of social justice, there are 
also varying views on its basic ele- 
ments, such as the common good, the 
nature of the obligation, and the sub- 
jects of rights and duties in social 
justice. 


Disagree on Kind of Obligation 


Thus some authors see in social 
justice a simple relationship of right 
and duty within the juridically organ- 
ized community, in which the subject 
of the duty (terminus a quo) and the 
subject of the right (terminus ad 
quem) maintain their respective posi- 
tions in a simple relationship.'* The 
authors who say that social justice 
consists in a simple relationship mean 
that the subject of the duty is always 
the citizen as such (qua membrum 
societatis civilis), and the subject of 
the right is always the state as such 
(i.e., protector of the common good). 
The positions of the two would be 
reversed in the field of distributive 
justice. The relationship is contrasted 
with a double, or reciprocal relation- - 
ship, which we shall describe below. 


Most of the authors who favor a 
simple relationship (groups one to 


12 Thus Meszner, Hentzen, Pieper, Schmitt 
(1932). 

18 Thus Schmitt (1934), Kleinhappl. 

™ Vangheluwe here adopts Kleinhappl’s ter- 
minology as explained by the latter in his 
“Der Begriff der iustitia socialis und das 
Rundschreiben Q. A. in Z. f. Kath. Theol., 
58 (1934) 378. 


four above) agree that the material 
object should pertain to the real com- 
mon good, i.e., which belongs to the 
collective, undivided community—as 


‘opposed to the merely logical common 


good, which consists in benefits 
accorded to needy individual citizens, 
and thus indirectly to the community 


‘as a whole. But they disagree on the 


material object (ipsum debitum) of 
social justice, according to whether 
they equate the latter with positive 
legal justice, natural legal justice, or 


both. 

Some few writers, who consider the 
social-justice relationship to be simple. 
hold that the debitum is the logical 
common good,!° but unlike those 
mentioned above, they do not equate 
social justice with legal justice, and 
they limit its debitum to merely eco- 
nomic goods. They claim that social 
justice orders individual members of 
society in such a way that the super- 
fluously wealthy provide for the needy. 


Reciprocal Relationship 


Opposed to the opinion that social 
justice establishes a simple relation- 
ship, many authors understand it to 
require a double or recriprocal rela- 


tionship, i.e., either term may. be the 


subject of right and duty in the quest for 
the common good. They differ among 
themselves, however, in designating 
the terms of this recriprocal relation- 
ship. Some consider the terms to be 
the individual members of society as 
such and either the whole of human 
society or socio-economic society, with 
the foundation of the relationship 
being the common good, both real and 
merely logical. Others say the terms 
are the social orders or classes, which 
should share among one another the 
common material prosperity. Finally. 
there are those who limit the terms 
simply to associations of industrial 
owners and laborers, whose obliga- 
tion it is to work for the common 


15 Thus Kleinhappl, Schrattenholzer, Schmitt. 


good so that a fair share of their 
common earnings be allotted to each. 


Briefly summarizing the opinions of 
authors concerning the material object 
of social justice, we can say this: 
some define it as all the acts, of 
whatever virtue, which are necessary 
for the common good in the full 
extent of that concept; others limit it 
to those virtuous acts required for a 
just sharing of socio-economic goods. 


Partial Conclusions 


At the end of his review of the 
authors, Vangheluwe lists these con- 
clusions and topics for further 
investigation: 

1. The close connection between 
social and legal justice, admitted by 
most authors, should be kept and 
maintained; 


2. The formal object of social jus- 
tice, namely, regard for the common 
good, must be more concisely deter- 
mined. The determination will depend 
on the field covered by this virtue, 
whether it be, e.g., the state, or various 
societies inferior to the state, or society 
outside the state, or the state in process 
of formation; 

3. As for the material object, we 
must examine the relationship of 
material goods to the common good, 
and we must decide whether intellec- 
tual and moral goods also pertain 
to it; 

4. To define the subject of both 
right and duty in social justice, we 
must first see why the authors speak of 
reciprocal relations and social orders; 

5. There is a singular force in social 
justice, more so than in other virtues, 
which moves society toward a more 
perfect unity. What is it? 


Before he starts his own analysis, . 


Vangheluwe expresses wonder that 
various authors have found social 
justice to be a new virtue, even if this 
is the age of inventions! However, he 
promises that, should he fail to show 
how the traditional virtues can satisfy 
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the demands of social progress, he 
himself will admit a new virtue, though 
wondering still. 


Vangheluwe’s Position 


In his development Vangheluwe 
states his thesis that social justice is 
the same as legal justice and proceeds 
to an investigation of the subject of 
right in social justice, then the subject 
of duty (actually the subject of the 
virtue itself), then the formal object, 
and finally the material object of the 
virtue. 


Vangheluwe first affirms that there 
are three species of justice. For justice, 
proprie dicta, is that cardinal virtue 
which inclines one to give to each 
other person what belongs to the 
latter.1° The latter has a right (jus) 
to what belongs to him, and it is this 
right which is the object of justice, due 
according to strict equality.17 It is not 
only a moral, but a juridical right. 
Le., based on a title of possession in 
law. That word “juridical” is most 
important for our understanding of 
justice. It applies not only to rights 
and corresponding duties established 
by positive law, but even more to those 
established by the natural law. (When- 
ever that word is used in the remainder 
of this article, whether applied to a 
right or an obligation, it is to be 
understood in the broad sense just 
noted.) A person’s juridical right to 
anything is specifically protected only 
by the virtue of justice, in the same 
way that only justice governs juridical 
obligations. Other rights and obliga- 
tions, moral and non-juridical in 
character, pertain to the other virtues. 


Relationships and Justice 


This juridical right, protected by 
justice, required by the natural law 
and sometimes more specifically by 


16 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I1-IT, 58, 
1. Some readers will find it helpful in 
following the rest of this article to have 
at hand Questions 57-61 of IL-IT. 

17 [bid., 57,1 in c. 
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the positive law.!8 commands the 
respect of one’s fellows in society in 
their external acts.1° For it is both 
consonant with and necessary for the 
achievement of man’s personal end. In 
addition. so that man could better 
achieve that end, God fitted him with 
a social nature; He gave existence to 
a society which would work for the 
temporal well-being of its members.*" 
Hence man. living in society with his 
fellows, constitutes one quasi-body, in 
which he can participate in a three-fold 
relationship. From this three-fold 
relationship derive the three species of 
justice, i.e., the three ways of paying 
another his due. We shall now see 
what those three ways are. 


Since the perfect society has its 
right to exist from God. it has the 
right to take means to its end; hence 
for the procurement of the common 
good, it can require of its members 
certain acts and goods insofar as they 
are necessary for that goal. Hence 
society as a moral person has a right 
in titulo to receive, and individual 
members have a duty to give such a 
debitum. The relationship here between 
individual and society is immediate, 
i.e.. there is no intermediary* between 
the individual and his duty toward the 
common good of society as such. While 
it is true that individual persons, qua 
tales exist propter se, yet insofar as 
they are members of society, they exist 
as parts ordered to the whole.?! This 
relationship of social part to social 
whole is governed by legal justice. It 
is the first of our three relationships. 


18 [bid.,2 in c. 

19 [bid., 58,8 in c; 9 in c; 10 in c; 11 in ec; 
09, 2 in. c: 60, 5 ado. 

“0 Of course a society for man’s spiritual 
welfare was also established by positive 
divine law. But Vangheluwe limits him- 
self to civil society. 

21 Tbid., 58,5 in c. 

* Most members of society enter it through 
the family. In the case of single persons, 
of course, membership is direct. Some 
duties are exercised mediately, through 
other social institutions. Ep. 


It orders a man to someone other than 
himself, namely, immediately to the 
common good, and mediately to the 


good of other single persons. To 


govern man’s relationship immediately 
to the good of another single person. 
we require another type of justice. 
namely, particular justice.2? 


Two-fold Particular Justice 


However, there are two types of this 
particular justice, for there are two 
ways in which a debitum can be due 
immediately to an individual: first, as 
due him qua individual from another 
individual; and secondly, as due him 
qua membrum societatis from society 
itself. To say it another way, there is 
a relationship of part to part, and of 
whole to part. Commutative justice 
directs the former; distributive justice 
governs the latter.-* The basis of the 
commutative relationship is the indi- 
vidual’s right to something which is 
already his, i.e., exclusively ordered to 
his own use, by virtue of some 
juridical title. The basis of the dis- 
tributive relationship is the individual’s 
right to something which is common 
property, but which society as such 
owes to him as a member of society. 


Hence Vaugheluwe follows Saint 


‘Thomas in saying that the virtue of 


justice has three subjective parts, or 
species, which participate univocally 
in the generic nature of justice and 
differ among themselves by their 
specific differences. The generic nature 
includes three elements: the granting 
by a subject (of the virtue) to someone 
other than himself (alteritate saltem 
suppositi et finis personalis), of some- 
thing perfectly and juridically owed 
to that other because of the latter’s title 
to it. The payment of the debt is 


22 Tbid., 7 ad 1. 

23 Tbid., 61, 1 in c. et ad 4. Noting here that 
Thomas refers to only two species of jus- 
tice, namely, commutative and distribu- 
tive, Vangheluwe cites other authors to 
show that here Thomas is referring only 
to particular justice. 


according to the measure of strict 
equality. The specific difference is 
found in the relationship involving the 
juridical debt, for the relationship can 
be toward formally distinct terms (e.g.. 
the community and the individual 
person) which make the relationships 


specifically different. 


Comprehensive Classification 


Hence legal justice orders the goods 
and acts of individuals toward the 
common good, and particular justice 
orders goods and acts (whether of the 
individual or of the community) to 
the individual good. That accounts for 
two of our specifically different types 
of justice. But particular justice 
governs the payment of two different 
types of debt, namely, that which is 
already the property of the individual 
by reason of his own title thereto as 
an individual, and that which belongs 
to the community but which the indi- 
vidual member of society, precisely as 
a member, should receive by reason of 
his societal need or function. Hence 
particular justice itself consists of two 
specifically distinct types of justice. 
namely, commutative and distribu- 
tive.?# 

These three types of justice govern 
every conceivable category of juridical 
relationship.2” There is no possible 
term of debt-payment, no subject of a 
right in justice, other than those 
already considered. Hence there can 
be no place for a fourth type of 
justice. Whatever obligations men have 
toward their fellow men are governed 
either by justice, which protects the 
corresponding juridical right of those 
to whom men are obligated. or by 
other virtues which protect the cor- 


24 Note preceding n. 23, and IJI-II, 58, 5 in 
Guandaolbe2rade2. 

25 Vangheluwe follows Vermeersch, who held 
the sufficiency of the triple species of 
justice consistently. Cf. his Quaestiones 
de just., 23 (1904); Principes de morale 
sociale, 33 (1922); Theol. moral. II, 296 
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responding non-juridical rights of 


others. 


What of Social Justice? 


Where, then, does social justice fit 
into this exclusive family of the three 
justices? Is it similar to one of the 
three? If so, what of the various rights 
authors say this virtue should protect? 

Vangheluwe here excludes consid- 
eration of justice in metaphorical 
usage, whereby it can include the 
complexus of all virtues, as does for 
example, Scripture’s reference to Noe 
as a just man. For we are concerned 
with the nature of a special virtue, one 
which is specified by juridically due 
acts in regard to what is necessary for 
the common good. 

That leads us to our author’s thesis: 
social justice is quite the same as the 
legal (or general) justice of Saint 
Thomas. He defines social justice as 
that special moral virtue which inclines 
the members of a perfect society to 
render to society that which is due to 
it, whether from the positive law of 
society or from obvious and common 
necessity, because of the common 
good.?® Vangheluwe claims that this 
thesis is valid because it saves us from 
the unpleasant need of multiplying 
virtues, and because it alone enables us 
to coordinate the various duties 
ascribed to social justice by many 
authors and the social encyclicals. 


Subject of Right in Social Justice 


Vangheluwe then proceeds to explain 
social justice in each of its elements: 
the subject of the right, the subject of 
the duty, the formal object (regard 
for the common good), and_ the 
material object (the common good 
itself, or at least those things required 
by it). 

First, the subject of the right. He 
says that this virtue is called social 


“6 Vangheluwe here calls attention to Ver- 
meersch’s definitions of general justice 
(Quaest., 40; Theol. moral. Il, 299) which, 
especially the second, are similar to his 
own definition of social justice. 
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justice for two reasons. First, because 
it directly governs the common good 
(the social good). Secondly, because it 
is society itself—not society acting as 
an individual in buying and selling— 
but society itself which has the right 
(subjectum in quo ius est) to demand 
of its citizens those acts necessary for 
the social good. In other words, society 
itself is the subject to which the obli- 
gations of social justice are to be 
rendered. 


What sort of a society is this? 


In the first place, there is the perfect 
and necessary society, the state. It 
works for its goal not voluntarily, but 
rather necessarily as a result of the 
natural or divine positive law. It 
was molded in due fashion to procure 
the complete common good for its 
members. It has the power of making 
laws to direct the cooperative efforts 
of its subjects toward the achievement 
of the common good. Consequently 
they have the duty in social justice to 
the community of performing those 
necessary services which are clearly 
required by the laws. (Whether posi- 
tive or natural or both kinds of law, 
Vangheluwe does not say here.) 


Secondly, the entire human society 
is a subject of rights in social justice. 
Founded on no mere treaty, but rather 
on nature itself, it governs all men 
under God through natural and divine 
law toward the common good of the 
whole human race. Obviously the 
welfare of individual nations should 
be subordinated to that greater end. 
Since international society has not been | 
as yet politically organized, it follows 
that the duties in social justice (usually 
negative, but occasionally positive as 
circumstances warrant) are to be per- 
formed not because of jurisdictional 
obligation, but because of the clear 
requirements of natural necessity and 
in accordance with the universally 
accepted way of doing things. 


For example, Vangheluwe points 


out, the welfare of the whole world 
would be harmed by the selfishly 
nationalistic government of any nation 
which did not use, and_ prevented 
jothers from using, its. own natural 
resources if those resources were seri- 
ously and currently needed by other 
§ nations. 


Consequently the first obligation in 
social justice lies on the leaders of 
each nation, who should work for the 
welfare of the citizens of their own 
country in such a way that the good 
of humanity as a whole is helped and 
injury to it avoided. But the individual 
citizens also, insofar as they are mem- 
bers of the universal society, should 
use whatever means are at their 
disposal for the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and 
harmony. Such means would include 
the various channels of communication 
for the dissemination of wholesome 
ideas throughout their own democratic 
community, and of international 
exchange of intellectual and moral 
ideas. 


Social Justice Due Only to Staie 


Thirdly, the various inferior societies 
existing within the perfect society are 
not immediately the subjects of right 
in social justice but only mediately. 
ie., through their ordination to the 
common good of the perfect society, of 
which they are parts. Such inferior 
societies would include the family. the 
national or racial group, political sub- 
divisions, socio-economic associations. 
etc. 


The family, though natural and 
necessary, is not a “simply perfect” 
society, nor does it work for a common 
good specifically distinct from the 
particular good of its members. 
Besides, members of the family are 
not sufficiently distinct from each other, 
for the relationships of husband and 
wife, father and son, master and ser- 
vant, all join a plurality of members 


into various units of operation, whose 
parts lack that altereity with regard to 
each other required for the exercise of 
genuine justice.‘ 

Consequently the head of the family 
rules not with jurisdictional, but with 
dominative power, and its members are 
not obligated toward it in social justice. 
Rather they will achieve the good of 
the family by observing other virtues, 
not included in the species of justice, 
such as piety, reverence and obedience. 
On the other hand, the common good 
of the perfect society requires a 
wholesome family life, and conse- 
quently both government officials and 
individuals are bound in social justice 
to promote family welfare as much as 
possible. But that does not make the 
family the immediate subject of rights 
in social justice, but only the mediate 
subject, for it is through the immediate 
right of the perfect society to receive 
what is due the common good that 
benefits are accorded the family. 


Groups Share Mediately 


Vangheluwe treats the national 
racial group within the larger, perfect 
society as he treated the family. 
Through the common good of the 
perfect society, it is mediately the 
subject of rights in social justice, not 
immediately. Of course, if the national 
or racial group is co-extensive with the 
perfect society, then it is the immediate 
subject of the right in social justice— 
but only as the perfect political society, 
not as the group. 

Political sub-divisions (provinces, 
states in the American sense, munici- 
palities, etc.) and social or economic 
organizations instituted by the perfect 
society to exercise a part of its own 
jurisdictional power are indeed 
immediate subjects of the rights in 


27 JI-Il, 58, 7 ad 3; 54, 4 in c. et ad 2. Both 


Vangheluwe and Thomas admit that these 
principles pertain to family members only 
qua tales, and that qua homines distincti 
they can be bound in justice toward each 
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social justice. However. they are such 
not in their own name but in the name 
of the perfect society whose common 
good includes their own respective 
common goods as the whole includes 
the parts. 


The various professional and trade 
associations which men join by reason 
of their natural right (Rerum Novarum) 
cannot, insofar as they are private 
organizations, bind their members to 
certain acts in social justice. The latter 
may be bound in commutative justice, 
depending on circumstances. but only 
the perfect society can bind them in 
social justice. On the other hand, the 
state is bound in commutative and 
negative social justice to protect these 
naturally legitimate organizations so 
long as they do not obstruct the general 
welfare, and it is bound in positive 
social justice to promote them insofar 
as they are conducive to the common 
good of society itself. 


Applied to Economy 


Vangheluwe here applies the fore- 
going principles to such industrial 
relationships as collective bargaining 
between owners and workers. He dis- 
claims any immediate or per se obliga- 
tions of justice in such relationships 
other than those of commutative justice. 
Social justice could be invoked only 
insofar as there is question of the 
common good of society itself (not the 
particular good of either of the con- 
tracting parties), and insofar as each 
one should strive for social peace and 
economic prosperity, inherent in. the 
common good, in accordance with his 
ability and responsibility, 


Vangheluwe’s important conclusion 
here is that social justice simply com- 
mands the observance of obligations 
already existing through the demands 
of other virtues (whether juridical in 
commutative justice, or moral in such 
virtues as charity and equity) because 
of the additional obligation toward 
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the common good of society.7% Hence 
the immediate subject of every right in 
social justice is the perfect society, for 
whose common welfare there are 
imposed certain obligations on one 
eroup of citizens toward another.>” 


Subject of Duty 


Determining the subject of the obli- 
gation (hence of the virtue itself) is 
easy. once we have completed our 
study on the subject of the right. For 
one’s right and the conjoined duty of 
another are correlated to each other. 
Now the one and only immediate 
subject of the right in social justice is 
the perfect society. Hence it is clear 
that all the members of this society 
are subjects of the corresponding duty. 
That means that every member, in 
accordance with his situation, responsi- 
bility and rank in the social body, is 
bound to render to civil society every- 
thing necessarily required for the com- 
mon good. First and foremost, the 
obligation lies on the leaders of the 
government, who. by the way, are not 
to be thought of as the recipients of 
what is due in social justice. They are 
said to exercise social justice princt- 
pally (insofar as it is their duty to 
govern and promote the common good) 
and architectonically (because they 
make the laws which serve as guide- 
posts for individual and community 
endeavors to achieve the common 
good) .*” Citizens exercise social justice 
secondarily and _ ministratively, for 


*S This thesis is the exact opposite of Ferree’s, 
who maintains that there zs an elicited act 
proper to the virtue of social justice,’ 
which act is specifically distinct from the 
acts elicited by other virtues. We hope to 
discuss this position in a forthcoming 
article. 

Here ends the first article in Vangheluwe’s 
second series: op. cit., p. 319. What fol- 
lows is based on the second part, pp. 388- 
395. 


80 TLL, 58, 6 in ce. Note that the obligation 
of government officials in this respect is 


first in commutative justice and addition- 
ally in social justice. 
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j either they carry out what the rulers 
+ have prescribed or they proffer other 
) necessary services to the common good. 


Here Vangheluwe offers some prac- 
tical applications. Every man, accord- 
ing to his situation, is bound to give 
what is lawfully demanded by the 
} common good; and the function of 
every man in society, be he the head of 
the state, subordinate official, repre- 
sentative of the people, father of a 
family, director of a business, official 
or member of a labor union, will 
dictate what his own contribution 


should be. 


In Socio-Economic Life 


Labor unions, for example, are 
bound in negative social justice not to 
demand an increase in wages or to go 
out on strike at such a time and in 
such circumstances where it is obvious 
that the common good will seriously 
suffer thereby. In collective bargaining 
with employers they are bound by 
positive social justice to stand by just 
social laws. Likewise, positive social 
justice binds the employers not only 
to fulfill their obligations to their 
workers in commutative justice owing 
to the wage contract; but also to bear 
their share of the social charge where- 
with the state, or organizations recog- 
nized by the state, can provide for the 
various forms of social security. 


Our author points out that the sub- 
ject of the obligation in social justice 
is bound by more than the positive law 
of the government, which, for example, 
might tax his superfluous goods for 
the benefit of the poor. Even if such a 
tax were not levied, a man with super- 
fluous goods is bound by social justice 
in natural law to use them socially, to 
undertake, for example, new or 
expanded enterprises for the purpose 
of increasing employment. His obli- 
gation to use his superfluous goods in 
that way derives from the necessity of 
that use for the good of society. 


From the foregoing Vangheluwe 
concludes that those authors have erred 
who see in social justice a double 
and reciprocal relationship, whether 
between state and citizen, or social 
group and social group. While it is 
true that not all the goods and services 
due in social justice are rendered 
immediately to the state, or other 
politically juridical society, neverthe- 
less they are always rendered, no 
matter to whom, because of (and there- 
fore through the mediation of) the 
exigencies of the common good.?14 
Because of that connection with the 
common good, social justice orders 
the already existing relations between 
citizens with a new obligation, adds to 
the demands of already obligatory 
virtues another of its own. 


The same principles apply with 
regard to international society. The 
common good of universal peace, pros- 
perity, culture, morality should be 
sought by every human being, whether 
through his own efforts or, more 
especially, through the efforts of the 
leaders of his own political society. 


Formal Object of Social Justice 


Most authors admit that regard for 
the common good is of the essence of 
social justice. It is precisely therein, 
as term of the obligatory relationship, 
that social justice is specifically dif- 
ferentiated from other types of justice. 
For the other justices look to the good 
of the individual citizen. It may be 
objected, however, that many other 
virtues pertain to the common good, 
e.g., social charity, equity, and piety. 
The obvious answer is that these vir- 
tues order man to society in such a 
way that they impose a non-juridical 
moral obligation on him, whereas 


31 Vangheluwe criticizes those authors who 
would oblige the superfluously wealthy in 
distinctive justice to use their excess goods 
for social purposes, for he argues that 
distributive justice controls only goods 
owned by the community, not by private 
citizens. 
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social justice (as does every type of 
justice) imposes a juridical obligation. 
A juridical obligation is due by reason 
of the right of another based on a 
legal title to the thing owed; no such 
legal title exists correlative to a non- 
juridical obligation. Hence we can see 
that this juridically obligatory order- 
ing of citizens’ acts to the common 
good is a bonum speciale—achievement 
of which involves a special difficulty 
and therefore a special reward. The 
formal object of social justice, then. 
is the juridical obligation toward the 
common good; the formal motive is 
the special propriety of rendering to 
society as such that service which is 
juridically due to it because of the 
common good.° 


What then is meant by the term 
“common good”? 


Here Vangheluwe develops his 
thought so clearly that I translate his 
words verbatim: 


Completely to understand the common 
good we should first examine the nature 
of a perfect society. Of course this soci- 
ety is not a supreme, subsistent social 
being on whose altar physical persons 
should be sacrificed; for of itself society 
cannot exist except in [individual] per- 
sons, such that it disappears when the 
persons comprising it are removed. In 
other words, it is not a substance of any 
sort, but an accidentalis ordo plurium. 
And yet, society is no mere material ag- 
gregation of individual persons, but a cer- 
tain unity, indeed a moral unity, consist- 
ing of dissimilar parts, each one of which 
has his own immediate end and function 
proper to himself, it is true, but also har- 
moniously cooperates with the others for 
the realization of the same remote end, 
namely the perfection of the whole 
[unity] or the common good. Conse- 
quently society is more than a mere arith- 
metic compilation of all its members, 
for it has its own existence, that of the 
ordered whole (totius ordinati), together 
with its own end, i.e., the common end of 
all its ordered parts. In the same way, 
the common good of society is not the 
accumulation of the goods of individual 
members . . . but rather, although inti- 
mately connected with the good of its 


$2 II-III, 58, 5 ad 1; 6 ad 4, 
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members. it is something of more excel- 
lence and of wider scope than private 
good, and is specifically distinct therefrom. 


A New Good 


Our author then explains the dis- 
tinction used by many writers between 
the common good in its material sense 
(logice tantum commune) and in its 
formal sense (realiter commune). The 
former consists in the perfection of 
each individual person, and as such 
is not directly the concern of society. 
Yet it is at the same time both the 
effect of the common good already 
existing in society, and the material 
cause of the greater common good still 
to be achieved. On the other hand, the 
real or formal common good is the 
good of the whole community, a com- 
munal prosperity which is achieved 
through the wise and social cooperation 
of the members, and which both bene- 
fits everyone in communi and guar- 
antees to everyone the right of using 
those benefits. As Saint Thomas puts 
it: “The common good of the state 
(civitatis) and the particular good of 
one person are different not only 
quantitatively (secundum multum et 
paucum) but qualitatively and specifi- 
cally (secundum formalem differen- 
tiam). For the notion of common good 
differs from that of particular good in 
the same way as the notion of the 
whole differs from that of the part.”3* 


This common good of the whole 
society embraces principally goods 
which are intellectual and moral. | 


instrumentally those which are material 
or economic. The latter, acquired 
through the social cooperation of the— 
members and possessed communally, 
should satisfy the natural needs of 
individual persons in such a way as to 
help in the further development of 
human perfection on earth.*4 


33 Tbid.,7 ad 2; 9 ad 3. 


54 In a note Vangheluwe quotes an excellent 
passage from Mausbach (Aus katholischer 


; Since social justice, as we have seen, 
*) commands those acts necessary for the 
) achievement, maintenance and promo- 
) tion of the common good, those authors 
} who would designate its object as the 
social acquisition and distribution of 
merely socio-economic goods actually 
limit its scope. For they aim at only 
|) part of the common good of society. 
As mentioned previously, both the 
growing complication of  socio-eco- 
nomic problems and the concern of 
the social encyclicals therewith help to 
explain their attitude. In so doing, 
however, they make use of only part 
of legal or general justice, and con- 
sequently invoke a new virtue as pro- 
tector of that limited part. 


We should now be able to appreciate 
the singular force, the dynamic vitality 
of social justice. Whereas commutative 
justice seeks merely the most exact 
equalization possible in the impersonal 
relationship of quid pro quo, both 
distributive and social justice try to 
achieve a relationship among persons 
and material resources which is most 
suited for the welfare of the entire 
community in the given circumstances 
in which both community and indi- 
vidual persons find themselves. This 
is especially true of social justice for 
it is constantly on the lookout to find 
and adopt new and better methods to 
further the common good. Hence we 
may consider it to be the principle of 


Ideenwelt, 382), which merits translation 
here: “Similarly the cultural purpose of 
the state aims not merely at the spiritual 
development and cultural growth of the 
individual, but also at the perfecting of 
cultural values. Obviously art, science, 
morality and religion presuppose spiritual 
and intellectual assimilation by the human 
intelligence. But the totality of these in- 
tellectual and spiritual values undoubtedly 
contains its own significance in itself; if 
regarded and realized in a Christian 
spirit, that significance takes the shape of 
a great, historical glorification of God in 
the life of mankind — certainly a goal 
which extends far beyond the totality of 
goods in the private welfare of individual 
citizens.” 


social progress whereby the common 
good first, and then the individual wel- 
fare of all citizens, is developed to 
the highest possible level. 


Material Object of Social Justice 


It remains to define the material 
object of social justice. both the remote 
object and the proximate object. 
Simply, the former is that which the 
members of society owe to it as such 
in virtue of the needs of the common 
eood, and the latter is the actual ren- 
dering of this debt through the exercise 
of whatever virtues are necessary for 
the common good. 


Since it is essential to justice that it 
govern obligations correlative to a 
definite right, there is no such thing 
as a free or supererogatory act of 
justice. Either there is a right, which 
connotes an obligation in justice; or 
there is no right, and we are not con- 
cerned with justice at all, for the very 
good which justice intends, namely, the 
propriety of respecting the rights of 
another, is not at issue. Hence social 
justice commands only those acts due 
to the common good by reason of a 
right. Other acts posited for the com- 
mon good, whether the agent of those 
acts is obligated to perform them or 
not, are in the province of other virtues. 


Hence the acts commanded by social 
justice must be legally necessary, 
whether because of a positive just law 
of the community, or by reason of 
some clear necessity of the community. 
The latter is an obligation in natural 
law, which can impose either negative 
or positive obligations. Obviously a 
citizen is never permitted to harm 
society (a negative obligation). Unfor- 
tunately, what might be considered 
positive obligations in social justice, 
by reason of the natural law. frequently 
do not bind because of lack of evidence 
of necessity or because of the apathy 
of community concern for the common 
eood. Hence, Vangheluwe concludes, 
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we usually need an exercise of juris- 
diction through just laws to direct the 
actions of individuals toward the 
common good. 


Special and General Virtue 


From our investigation of social 
justice we can see that it is both a 
special virtue and a general virtue: 
special by reason of its formal defini- 
tion, for it consists in paying what is 
juridically owed to society as such: 
general because its material object is 
found in the material object of other 
virtues which it commands by virtue 
of the new title derived from necessity 
of the common good. For example. 
those laws which regulate marital 
fidelity, personal sobriety, economic 
justice and patriotic loyalty include 
not only the obligations of the indi- 
vidual virtues of chastity. sobriety. 
commutative justice and piety, but also 
an obligation in social justice. For 
those and other laws are necessary for 
the common good, as well as for the 
protection of the individuals. 


Vangheluwe repeats here what he 
stated previously, namely, that social 
justice always commands something 
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already required by some other virtue. 
Hence, he warns, we cannot take refuge 
in social justice when we seek to solve 
certain social problems, as that of the 
family wage, unless we can determine 
an already existing obligation.*” Only 
when that obligation is clear can social 
justice lay on it an additional 
obligation. 


Thus far Vangheluwe’s investigation 
into the nature of social justice. “ He 
claims to have added nothing new, but 
simply to have followed scholastic 
principles to their logical conclusions. 
Other authors, he implies, will have 
dificulty in refuting his thesis if they 
maintain their own confusing and 
poorly developed theories on new divi- 
sions of obligations in justice or on a 
new species itself. Our author promises 
to analyze in a future article various 
statements on social justice in the 
encyclicals, and to show how his thesis 
is compatible with them. We. shall 
be waiting for it eagerly. Meanwhile 
we are grateful for his exposition of 
social justice in the light of traditional 
teaching. 


3° It was this precise point which Father 
George's articles so competently treated. 


Where Is Man? 


The failure of moralists to express and apply their moral principles 


to the social and economic situation of our time is a far graver sign of 


weakness in the churches than their declining congregations. This 


latter is largely an effect of the former. The professional moralist seems 
now concerned almost entirely with two or three of what were Ten 


Commandments. 
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Paul McGuire 


There’s Freedom for the Brave 


IS AME{OVIE 


Hungarian Catholic Peasant Youth Group 


“Pax? * 


aye stor has no equal in Central 
| Europe.” That is the opinion 
expressed some time ago by the Osser- 
vatore Romano about the Peasant 
Youth Organization developed by Hun- 
) garian Catholics. 


So significant was the work of Kalot 
(the name is formed from the initials 
| of the Hungarian words for “National 

Organization for Catholic Men”) that 
many people hoped to see spring from 
it a rebirth of Hungary’s national 
Catholic culture. One of the first acts 
of the Communist regime that now 
| dominates the country was to liquidate 
this powerful religious influence on 
the formation of youth. 


Kalot is the result of a young Jesuit’s 
dream about a simple, religious life 
for his countrymen. When the young 
priest returned from the seminary at 
Innsbruck in the summer of 1935, he 
was eager to work for the Christian 
development of Hungary. He began 
teaching, and devoted his spare time to 
work with youth. 


Practical Aim 


He was himself little more than a 
youth at the time—he was just 3]— 
and had been fired by reports of the 
great Christian youth movements that 
_ were sweeping across western Europe. 
Two important ideas inspired his work. 
The first was that the great Christian 
dogmas and principles of conduct must 
be made concrete and applied to daily 


* The author of this article is a Hungarian 
expatriate who wishes his name withheld. 
He also desires that the name of Kalot’s 
founder be withheld. 


life. Religion is not merely a prepara- 
tion for a happy death; it must not be 
an opium of the people, giving promise 
of happiness in heaven after a life of 
grinding and hopeless labor. It was 
intended not only to save and sanctify 
man, but to affect the whole of his life 
upon earth. 


Papal socia! doctrine, as expounded 
in the great encyclicals, was not dis- 
seminated by the popes to find its place 
on library shelves. Nor was it sufficient 
to write learned commentaries and 
from time to time to hold jubilee 
celebrations to commemorate their 
publication. That doctrine was to be a 
euide of action for the reform of 
human life by injecting justice and 
charity into social, economic and poli- 
tical life. 


The founder realized — and the 
events have borne him out—that if 
responsible religious and civic leaders 
neglect their duty of social reform, 
there will spring up from the soil of 
injustice and neglect other movements 
that will threaten the overthrow of all 
that is valuable and human. 


Dark Background 


And reform was needed in Hungary. 
Not only was a large part of the 
population propertyless, but the so- 
called peace treaties after World War I 
had mutilated Hungary, stripped it of 
areas in which were contained rich 
natural resources and made_ the 
country’s economic recovery almost 
impossible. 

The world economic crisis of the 
1930’s made matters worse. Since 
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Hungary was almost exclusively an 
agrarian land, she depended largely 
upon other countries for manufactured 
articles. The depression killed almost 
all trade, and Hungary languished. 


The whole country was in a ferment 
of discontent, and even in the small 
villages through the long winter even- 
ings the young people listened eagerly 
to the evangel preached on Radio 
Moscow. Despair and bitterness are 
evil counsellors. From East and West 
two rival totalitarian movements held 
out promises of an earthly and godless 
solution for the troubles that vexed 
Hungary. Many young people listened 
to these promises and began to dream 
of a new age. 


Moreover. in small towns and 
villages the possibilities for education 
and social and cultural improvement 
were very slight. Life. even for the 
smallholders, was a bitter struggle 
which the world depression had _ ren- 
dered almost inhuman. The condition 
of the urban and huge rural proletariat 
was even worse. 


Communist Propaganda 


Religious faith was still alive and 
vital in the great mass of the peasantry, 
but more and more of the young people 
were turning away. They listened 
eagerly to new leaders who not only 
sowed seeds of doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion, but promised them a just. if 
violent, solution of the land problems 
and social equality. 

Young people in the Universities 
and often, too, in secondary schools 
were organized by leaders who stirred 
them to revolt. A few zealous priests 
did splendid work among industrial 
workers, but no one devoted attention 
to the great mass of rural youth. They 
were ripe for organization and a 
program—and the time for the forces 
of justice was quickly running out. 

The first lay co-worker volunteered 
his services in the course of a retreat 
to rural youth. After finishing the 
meditation on the Kingdom of Christ, 
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the founder asked a university gradu- 
ate, who was making the exercises, 
whether he would devote himself to the 
salvation of Hungary’s rural youth. He 
explained the plan he had worked out 
and warned that there would be almost 
no remuneration, little hope of early 
success. almost no incentive except 
love of Christ and of the people. 


The young man agreed, and within a 
short time a second volunteer joined 
the work. Their only source of income 
was a little money secured by selling 
Catholic papers and occasional gifts 
from interested friends. For some 
time they existed on only 50 pengO 
($10) a month. 


Education First 


The first project undertaken was 
education. From various parts of Hun- 
gary promising young peasants were 
brought together, generally two or 
three from a locality, to spend three 
days on a short course of social studies. 
Purpose of the course was to develop 
leaders who might serve as youth 
organizers throughout the country. 


Each day began with Mass. There 
was a period of meditation in common 
each morning and evening, after which 
the religious problems of peasant 
youth were discussed. These young 
people realized the threat to their 
beliefs: often enough they admitted 
that injustice and revolutionary prop- 
aganda had raised serious doubts 
about even the fundamental truths of 
religion. Since these were the leaders, 
it could be judged easily how grave 
were the temptations to godlessness for 
their less gifted companions. 


Social Thought Given 


During the morning, courses were 
taught on selected phases of Catholic 
social doctrine: just wages, social jus- 
tice, reorganization of society. The 
students listened eagerly to ideas which 
they were hearing from Church sources. 
in many cases, for the first time. The 


proposals were as revolutionary and 
as hopeful as any made by Radio 
Moscow, yet Catholic and free of 
hatred. It is no wonder that the enthus- 
iastic listeners called the social courses, 
fejtagito, a nickname meaning stuffed 
head, invented by Army officers for 
refresher courses. These courses 


enlarged both head and heart. 


Later in the day the students devoted 
a period to folk songs, dances and 
athletic exercises which rounded out 
their training. 

In the evenings the students were 
called upon to explain what they had 
learned during the day, so that they 
could get practice in presenting their 
ideas to others at home. They were 
expected to expound the social doctrine 
taught to them to relatives and 
companions in their native villages. 


Leaders Spread Ideas 


At the end of the three-day course, 
the 20 or 30 students with their vital 
young faculty went to pay their 
respects to the bishop and to hear his 
words of encouragement. Then they 
set off for their native places, some of 
them walking 40 or 50 miles. 


The movement spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the groups grew 
in size. As the number who had 
finished the brief course increased, 
they were able to multiply their influ- 
ence many-fold. Graduates organized 
groups locally and gave them the 
substance of social thought as they 
had learned it. When a sufficient 
number had been interested, a local 
center of Kalot was set up. By 1938, 
the year of the great Eucharistic 
Congress in Budapest, Hungary was 
dotted with centers of Kalot influence. 


Program Constructive 


The secret of the movement’s quick 
growth was its positive attitude toward 
social problems. At no time were the 
young people asked to be or to fight 
“aoainst” anything. The program was 


forward-looking and constructive. The 
Kalot manifesto outlined in four brief 
statements the objectives they sought. 


1. Krisztusibb embert — Christlike 
men. The basis of the program was 
religious. One of Kalot’s purposes was 
to make the traditional religion a vital 
fact in the life of peasant youth. They 
were taught how to pray, to make 
short periods of mental prayer. Their 
efforts were directed against the usual 
faults and sins of youth. The Mass, 
general and national Church history, 
the lives of great national patrons were 
taught. Catholic Action was made part 
of their daily life. 


2. EleterOs népet—Strong and vital 
people. Upon the foundation of Chris- 
tianity they were to build a just society. 
Kalot was a means of uniting all youth 
who were interested in social reform 
into an active body. Their purpose 
was to work for self-help in their own 
communities, to spread information 
about improved farm techniques, to be 
leaders in any activity for the common 
good. 


3. Miveltebb falut — Intelligent 
peasantry. The training given by Kalot 
emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion, even of higher studies. At great 
financial sacrifice, the Kalot leaders 
placed books at the disposal of peasant 
lads. Immediately after the religious 
part of every meeting a period of time 
was devoted to some point of national 
history or literature or to a new 
development in agriculture, economics, 
etc. There were regular contests for 
young people in oratory, composition; 
all were encouraged to write for the 
monthly paper of the movement. Even 
etiquette was not neglected. 


4. Onerzetes magyart — Magyar 
consciousness. The national culture, 
which from ancient times had been a 
heritage of the people, was strongly 
encouraged. This spirit was originally 
fostered by revivals of traditional 
songs, dances, festivities, but the music 
of Bartok and Kodaly was soon added 
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and emphasized the depth and beauty 
to be found even in present-day mani- 
festations of Hungary’s cultural life. 
Other experts pointed out the possi- 
bilities in other cultural fields. 


In this way Kalot contributed greatly 
to the pre-war Hungarian revival by 
making the hidden treasures of Magyar 
culture a common and respected pro- 
perty of the whole nation. 


Education for All 


The three-day courses for leaders 
were continued throughout the entire 
life of Kalot, especially when plans 
were being laid for organizing new 
areas of the country. But it soon 
became evident that further training 
was needed if the movement was to 
have intellectual fiber. 

To achieve this end, quasi-high 
schools were started at many points 
through the land. At one time there 
were 20 of these schools in existence. 
The courses varied in length according 
to subject matter and the time available 
to the students. In some cases they 
ran for several weeks or three months; 
the longest were a half-year. 

The courses were organized on the 
same outline as that used for the 
three-day leaders’ schools and were 
intended to give flesh and vitality to 
the skeletons built up there. The plan 
was wise, in that it did not set out to 
accomplish a great deal quickly. All 
activity was directed toward the steady 
preparation of peasant youth for their 
task of future leadership when they 
would organize their own class, elevate 
it-and infuse it with Christian ideals 
and goals. 


Co-ops Encouraged 


Some study was concentrated upon 
farm skills, others on home industry 
and the industrial arts. Because the 
question of land reform was so vital, 
special experiments in collective farm- 
ing along and 


cooperative — non- 
Marxist lines—were conducted with a 
view to teaching smallholders how 
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they could get along with very little 
capital. 

Each month the national center pub- 
lished a booklet in which the program 
for the next four weeks was outlined. 
In this way training was kept relatively 
uniform throughout the entire country. 
Often these same programs were used 
to guide local Kalot meetings, held 
under the direction of priests, ‘teachers 
or maturer young men. 


During the busy summer months, 
when everyone was engaged in the 
fields. there was little Aalot activity 
beyond a brief meeting on Sundays 
after Mass or Benediction. Kalot 
leaders. however, used to get away for 
more intensive work in the training 
schools to prepare the program for the 
coming year and to renew their own 
zeal. 


Bishops Approve 


As the movement matured, secretari- 
ates were set up in each diocese, and 
the secretary would travel from group 
to group to give advice and help, as 
well as to conduct short courses. Dis- 
trict and diocesan activities were also 
organized by the secretary. When the 
bishops realized how valuable the 
movement was becoming, they gave it 
wholehearted encouragement and in 
many cases paid the expenses of the 
secretary. In most cases, too, these 
secretaries were not only generous and 
devoted workers, but had been superbly 
trained for their task by religious and 
practical education and much experi- 
ence. 

It is impossible to report any accur- 
ate figures on membership, but at the 
time the war broke out (in the summer 
of 1941, when Hungary went to war 
against the USSR), there was a Kalot 
group in almost every village and 
settlement in the entire country. The 
number of members can only be esti- 
mated, but it certainly was in the tens 
of thousands. 


During the early days of Russian 
occupation after the war, the work 


—_ 


went on unchanged. In 1946 Kalot 
celebrated its tenth anniversary, and 
the acting primate, Archbishop Grész, 
as well as the Cardinal primate, at that 
time bishop of Veszprém, sent con- 
gratulatory letters for the occasion and 
urged Kalot to continue its work for 
the spiritual and social recovery of 
Hungary. 


Communist Suppression 


A short time later, when Communist 
representatives began to establish them- 
selves in rural areas, isolated attacks 
against Kalot began. They were 
attempting to set up their own Com- 
munist youth movement, which they 
called “Democratic Organization,” and 
soon discovered that the young people 
were perfectly content with Kalot. 


For two years the Communist move- 
ment attempted to compete against 
Kalot. It was supplied with plenty of 
funds; officers were designated for local 
centers in most of the villages, but 
there were no members. Finally Kalot 
was dissolved by a decree of the 
Minister of the Interior during the 
summer of 1946. At first it was said 
that the movement would be permitted 
to resume activity when it acquired a 
“democratic spirit.” But as the struggle 
against the Church became more and 
more open, it was soon evident that 
Kalot would never be sanctioned. 


Girls’ Organization 


Kalot is an organization for young 
men; there was a similar organization 
for the girls, called Kalasz, also formed 
from the initials of Hungarian words 
meaning “National Organization for 
Catholic Girls.” Like Kalot the young 
women’s movement was built upon the 
elite principle. Select leaders were 
given special training; they, in turn, 
communicated the ideas acquired in the 
special schools to their followers. With 
the differences required to adapt the 
training to the future work of wives 


and mothers, Kalot activities were taken 
over substantially as the program of 
Kalasz. At the time both organizations 
were suppressed by the government, 
the girls’ organization was about as 
large and as well-developed as the 
boys’. 


Conclusion 


To a great extent the success of both 
groups is due to the devoted work of 
seminarians, and especially ex-semi- 
narians. The experience of Bishop 
Ketteler, that ex-priests are often a 
curse to the Church, but ex-seminarians 
are a great blessing, was renewed in 
the activity of Kalot. Sodalists, too, 
were active as leaders of the local 
groups. 


The rapid growth of both Kalot and 
Kalasz are a testimony both to the 
vitality of Catholic youth and to the 
power of Catholic social principles, 
once they are presented to the people. 
Great masses of people can be moved 
to action if the great Catholic truths 
are made the driving principle of 
their activity. It is only necessary to 
demonstrate that the people’s own 
welfare is bound up with their work 
for the kingdom of Christ. 


There were errors and weakness on 
the part of both leaders and members. 
There were also many disappointments 
all along the way. But the enthusiastic 
devotion of the leaders and the fidelity 
of the members both to Christ and to 
the movement, their courage during the 
years of oppression, all deserve a 
bright page in the history of Catholic 
Hungary. 


It may seem that all this has ended 
behind the Jron Curtain. But that is 
not the case. The seed remains hidden 
in the soil, and it will some day spring 
up and produce fruits, not of hatred 
or of revenge, but of vital, Christian 
action at the service of the people and 
of the Church. This is the promise of 
Good Friday and Easter. 
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INDIANS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Social Justice for a Forgotten Minority 


Part I 


John Brown, S.J. 
Alma College 


HERE are in the United States at 

the present time more than 334,000 
American Indians. Their social and 
economic condition, as well as their 
status before the law, is a problem 
that Americans have yet to face. 


Because their number is so small 
and because the average citizen rarely 
meets Indians, little attention is paid 
to their plight. Only such near-catas- 
trophes as the serious food shortage 
among the Navahoes last year briefly 
focuses national consciousness upon 
them. 


Consequences 


Mixed with the national indifference 
is a great deal of misinformation. 
Hence, it is easy enough to explain 
but not excuse—some of the inaccurate 
statements concerning the Indians. For 
instance, that they live on reservations 
or lands given them by the Govern- 
ment, after they had been pushed out 
by the onward march of progress and 
pioneers. These reservations are in 
‘reality “concentration camps” whereon 
dwell the vanishing Americans, waiting 
for death or gradual assimilation. 


It is believed that while on the 
reservation, they are not taxed, need 
not work, are cared for medically and 
in schools by the Federal Government. 
and eke out a hand-to-mouth existence 
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on a pittance doled out to them by the 
Indian Bureau. 


Many people imagine that the Indians 
are not quite full citizens, but wards 
of the Government, or of the Indian 
Bureau, which exercises a despotic 
control, and keeps a vast and unneces- 
sary staff of men at public expense. 
Worst of all, some think that the 
Indian Bureau pads the census rolls 
with Indians to perpetuate itself in 
existence, and that some of these 
Indians have 63 non-Indian ancestors, 
and only one Indian ancestor. These 
are not items to be passed over hastily. 
But first, are they true? 


Number on Reservations 


The exact number of Indians resid- 
ing on reservations is estimated at 
from 85 to 95 per cent of the total 
number in the country. Of course the 
percentage varies, since in many locali- 
ties the Indians migrate with the sea- 
sons for work, only to return to the 
reservations later. The remaining 5 to 
15 per cent are to be found scattered 
in practically all large cities. For the 
most part, these latter have severed 
connection with their tribes and reser- 
vations so far as the law is concerned, 
and hence, do not come within the 
scope of the problem here being con- 
sidered. Obviously, there is no obli- 


gation for any Indian to reside on a 
reservation, nor is it necessary to 
obtain permission to leave it, nor to 
sever connection therewith upon 
leaving. 

There are some 200 reservations, 
spread over 22 states and the territory 
of Alaska. These reservations vary in 
_ area, from the tiny Laguna reservation 
with a population of three in Cali- 
fornia, to the huge Navaho reservation 
in Arizona and New Mexico, with a 
population close to 60,000. A question 
naturally arises. Do the Indians possess 
lands out of proportion to their num- 
bers, and what is the value of the land 
they do possess? In a word, do they 
possess enough, or more than enough 
land to make an adequate living? 
According to the United States census 
figures, the average farm sizes and land 
values are as follow: 


continent. there were so many bloody 
encounters with the Indians that the 
Federal Government realized that 
unless something were done the Indians 
would be exterminated. To prevent 
this, certain sections of the public 
domain were set aside and designated 
reservations, much as national parks, 
national forests, or game and_ bird 
reserves are set aside. 


The Indians were then invited to 
come to these public-land grants and 
there enjoy a sort of asylum or refuge 
from land-hungry citizens. To insure 
the residence of the Indians, treaties 
were entered into, guaranteeing the 
land to the Indians forever. And now 
since there are no more bloody encoun- 
ters, nor land-grabbing citizens, it 
were better for the Government to 
reclaim these land grants and permit 


Acres per farm 


Value per farm of land only. 


Indians non-Indians Indians non-Indians 
California 92.0 116.2 $2,035.00 $12,897.00 
Colorado 133.4 612.9 2,607.00 5,900.00 
Idaho 76.4 235.9 2.764.00 6.113.00 
Minnesota 75.9 165.2 1,237.00 4,547.00 
Montana 408.0 1110.7 2,818.00 6,780.00 
New Mexico 638.2 1139.4 1,049.00 4,670.00 
New York . . 63.6 112.1 1.096.00 2,665.00 
North Dakota . 208.5 512.9 1,413.00 4,730.00 
South Dakota . 143.5 544.8 1,987.00 5,130.00 
Washington 143.5 185.9 3,113.00 4,148.00 
Wisconsin 40.1 iP 1,002.00 3,192.00 


Cannot Compete 


Obviously, the Indians do not 
compete on equal terms with their 
neighbors, either in the size of their 
holdings or the value of their land. 
But when it is remembered that build- 
ings and machinery, which play the 
role they do in modern agricultural 
endeavor, are not included, it becomes 
quite clear that the Indian is at a 
distinct disadvantage. Nor can the 
difference in size and value be attrib- 
uted to the unwillingness of the Indian 
to use or develop his land. 


It is a common opinion that as the 
American people pushed across the 


the Indians to mingle with the general 
population. 


Nothing could be wider of the facts. 
Reservations are not gifts of land set 
aside for Indians. Reservations never 
belonged to the public domain, as did 
the lands granted the railroads and for 
purposes of education. Except for the 
few cases in which by treaty the tribe 
and the government mutually agreed 
to exchange one section of land for 
another, reservations are the original 
territory of the tribe. The title to this 
land rests on the valid claim of right 
of prior and continuous occupancy 
since time immemorial, in most cases, 
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not only antedating the foundation of 
the country itself, but even the “dis- 
covery” of the continent by Europeans. 
True, the areas of the various reserva- 
tions at present are far less than they 
were originally agreed upon, as a 
result of later treaties. 


Originally Sovereign 

Hence, reservations are not grants in 
the sense that such were made to rail- 
roads or educational foundations, but 
confirmations of a fact, the fact of 
original ownership. The treaties 
between the government and the tribes 
emphasize the independence, as well as 
the dependence of the latter, since even 
states do not enter into treaties with 
one another, or with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor is the term “treaty” an 
idle word as used in these bi-lateral 
agreements. 


Perhaps the quickest way of illus- 
trating all the legal technicalities 
involved would be to quote from a 
typical treaty. In general, these treaties 
follow a pattern, and to see one is to 
gain some insight into them all. 


In the Senate of the United States— 
1890 (S. 2828, Slst Congress, Ist 
Session)—was ratified a treaty and 
agreements with the Coeur d'Alene 
Indians of Idaho territory. According 
to this agreement: 

Article 1: 

Whereas said Coeur d'Alene Indians were 
formerly possessed of a large and valu- 
able tract of land lying in the Territories 
of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, and 
whereas said Indians have never ceded 
the same to the U.S., but the same, with 
the exception of the present Coeur d’Alene 
reservation, is held by the United States 
and settlers and owners deriving their 
title from the United States, and whereas 
said Indians have received no compensa- 
tion for said land from the U.S. There- 
fore. 

Article 2: 

For the consideration hereinafter stated, 

the said Coeur d'Alene Indians hereby 

cede, grant, relinquish and quitclaim to 
the United States all right, title, and 
claim which they now have or ever had, 
to all lands in said Territories and else- 
where except the portion of land within 
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the boundaries of their present reserva- 
tion in the Territory of Idaho known as 
the Coeur d’Alene reservation.... 


Article 5: : ‘ 
In consideration of the foregoing session 
and agreements, it is agreed that the 
Coeur d’Alene Reservation shall be held 
forever as Indian land and as homes for 
the Coeur d’Alene Indians, now residing 
on said reservation, and the Spokane or 
other Indians who may be removed to 
said reservation under this agreement, and 
their posterity; and no part of said reser- 
vation shall ever be sold, occupied, or 
open to white settlement, or otherwise 
disposed of without the consent of the 
Indians residing on said reservation. 
According to the Indians. the price 
received for the lands thus ceded to 
the United States. was the sum of about 
20c per acre, part in cash deposited to 
their credit in the United States Treas- 


ury. and part in cuaranteed services. 


Population Growing 


With the exception of Arizona and 
New Mexico, reservations are “open,” 
i.e.. Indians and non-Indians live 
within the legal boundaries of the 
Indian country. These reservations are 
in no way distinguishable or marked 
off from non-reservation lands except 
for title deeds. It is simply imagina- 
tion to designate them as concentration 
camps. 

One of the strangest of all miscon- 
ceptions is that the Indian is the 
“vanishing American.” All statistics 
for the past 20 years show them as 
increasing at a rate three times greater 
than the rate for non-Indians. The 
State of New York, for instance, has 
about as many Iroquois as were there 
when the Dutch first began to colonize 
it, a number greater than all the 
Indians in the states of Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado combined. From the 
Rio Grande to the South Pole there are 
approximately 31,555,000 Indians, to 
say nothing of the mixed bloods. 

Assimilation (by inter-marriage) has 
almost come to a stand-still, since it is 
no longer advantageous for either the 
Indians or the non-Indians to do so. 
Peculiarly enough, the strongest advo- 


cates of this mode of eliminating the 
Indians were usually the same ones 
who were most opposed to this method 
of coping with the Negro problem. As 
far as the Indians are concerned, accul- 
turation and integration are sufficient, 
without assimilation. Both common 
sense and democratic ideals agree with 


their attiude on this issue. 


Contributions to State 


It is said Indians are not taxed. and 
the idea has ever been a fertile field for 
grievance. Actually Indians pay any 
and every tax their fellow citizens pay, 
except the land tax. And the only 
reason they do not pay a land tax is 
because their just right to be exempt 
has been recognized and upheld by 
law and treaty. 

Education and medical care are not 
donated to the Indians, but the expenses 
for these items are met by the Govern- 
ment from monies to the credit of the 
Indians from lands ceded or sold to 
the United States for the “public 
domain.” These services are specifically 
mentioned in the several treaties as 
guaranteed in lieu of a specified 
amount of money. 

On the other hand, it is matter of 
common knowledge that the annual 
income of the Indian is the lowest in 
the country—sometimes only $500 a 
year. This annual sum does not repre- 
sent an indiscriminate per capita dole, 
but merely the amount of money that 
Congress will allow the Indian to draw 
from the total to his credit at the 
Agency. Of course, if he is a “landless 
Indian” he gets nothing. 


Not Wards of State 


No misconception of the Indian is 
so nearly universal as the notion that 
he is a “ward of the Government,” or 
of the Indian Bureau. No idea has 
been more fruitful for propaganda 
purposes. 

Actually, of course, there is a confu- 
sion of terms here. As an individual, 


the Indian is not a “ward of the Gov- 


ernment,’ unless it be indirectly 
(Handbook of Federal Indian Law, p. 
ix). Legally, he is as much a citizen— 
and neither more nor less—as any 
other American. He is a citizen of the 
United States, and of the state in which 
he resides. He can vote, sue, be sued, 
hold office, make contracts, and enjoy 
any and all rights that non-Indian 
citizens enjoy. The fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution precludes any 
strictly “racial law.” 

Moreover, to set the Indians in a 
special category because of race would 
be as incongruous as setting the Italians, 
Poles, Irish, or Germans apart for 
special legislation. No enactment of 
law nor the surrender of any present 
right would make the Indian “more” 
a citizen than he is today. Hence the 
injustice done the Indians by those who 
say that nothing can be done to help 
them so long as they are wards. 


Tribes So Treated 


Nevertheless, there is a real basis 
for the notion. Although the individual 
Indian is not a ward, the tribe as such 
is usually so considered. This stems 
from a decision in 1831 (Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia) handed down by 
Chief Justice Marshall. The latter, 
looking about for an apt way of 
describing the relationship between the 
Cherokees and the United States, 
declared the “Indian tribe within its 
territorial limits resembles that of a 
ward to his guardian.” He then went on 
to explain in what sense the word 
applied—not as an exact description, 
but as a suggestion or analogy. 

From 1831 until the present, the 
word has been retained in laws and 
treaties, referring to tribes, not indi- 
viduals. Thus, by way of example, in 
1906 the Klamath tribe. in 1912 the 
Five Civilized tribes, in 1921 the 
Osage, in 1926 the Quapaw and the 
Pueblos, in 1936 the Blackfeet tribe, 
were specifically described as wards. 

Normally, in common law, the 
euardian has custody of the ward’s 
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person and can decide where the ward 
is to reside; he is obliged to educate 
and maintain the ward, but out of the 
ward’s estate; he is authorized to 
manage the ward’s property, for the 
benefit of the ward; he is not permitted 
to profit at the expense of the ward’s 
estate. or acquire interests therein; he 
is responsible to the courts and to the 
ward, at such time as the ward becomes 
sui juris, for an accounting with 
respect to the conduct of the guardian- 
ship. Such, obviously. is not the rela- 
tionship which exists between the 
United States and the Indian tribes. 


Meaning of Term 


When the Indian tribes are referred 
to as “wards of the government,” the 
expression indicates that: 

1. The tribes are not foreign states, 
but domestic, dependent nations, dis- 
tinct, independent, political, communi- 
ties. retaining their original natural 
rights, but looking to the United States 
for protection. It follows that the 
Indian tribes have all the powers of 
self-government, except insofar as those 
powers have been modified by treaty. 
“Hence, over large fields of criminal 
and civil law, and over questions of 
tribal membership, inheritance, tribal 
taxation, tribal property, domestic 
relations, and the form of tribal gov- 
ernment, the laws, customs. and decis- 
ions of the proper tribal governing 
authorities have, to this day, the force 
of law” (Handbook, p. x). 

2. Congress may use extraordinary 
measures of contro] in matters affecting 
tribal relations —- measures which 
would have been unconstitutional if 
applied to non-Indians. 

3. There is justification for Con- 
gressional legislation in matters ordi- 
narily within the exclusive control of 
the states, 

4, They are subjects of federal 
jurisdiction, rather than state courts, 

5. They are subject to the regula- 
tions issued by the Indian Bureau in 
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the absence of a specific law or treaty 
provision. 

6. There may be restraint on the 
alienation of tribal lands. 

7. The Federal government may 
prohibit selling or giving liquor. 
extracts, etc., to the Indians. 


No Largess Given 


It does not mean that the Indians 
are recipients of special privileges and 
Federal bounty. A word on this is in 
place. When the United States increased 
its public domain by treaty with the 
Indians, the money was either kept on 
deposit in the Treasury, or stipulated 
to be spent for services and supplies. 
“To this day tribal funds are expended 
for these purposes.” Not bounty and 
privilege, therefore, but sale—lands in 
exchange for deposited cash or services 
produces Indian income. Dispensing 
the latter solemnly pledged services 
consitutes the only justification for the 
Indian Bureau. If the Bureau exceeds 
its authority, or neglects its duty, the 
abuse, rather than the Bureau should 
be eliminated. 


The ideas that the Indians do not or 
need not work, that they live on a 
pittance doled out by the Agency. 
scarcely require any further considera- 
tion. The question of annual appro- 
priations from the taxpayers’ money is 
sufficiently answered above. Finally, 
since the obligations of the Govern- 
ment toward the Indians is based on 
treaties with the tribes, rather than as 
individuals, it follows that so long as 
the tribe legally exists, the obligations 
continue. 


Complex Problem 


The above lengthy—yet sketchy— 
summary of Indian status and non- 
Indian notions, will give some idea of 
the complexities standing in the way of 
an equitable solution. One cannot 
judge motives or know beforehand 
whether proposals stem from carefully 
disguised greed, from sympathy in 
error or from sincerity and a sense of 


fair play. Nevertheless, one can 
deduce quite a bit from the legislation 
advocated. 


Attempts at Law 


In addition to the private bills intro- 
duced into the 80th Congress, the fol- 
‘lowing group of public bills concern- 
_ing Indians were proposed: 
12 bills dealing with the Indians of Alaska 
12 bills dealing with the education of In- 
dians 
24 bills dealing with law and order on 
reservations 
25 bills dealing with the property of In- 
dians in the States 
25 miscellaneous bills dealing with the 
reservations. 


Of these 98 bills, 82 were such that 
any group in the country would object 
to them. Fortunately, few of them 
passed. But their very introduction 
indicates an unhealthy state of affairs. 

The 81st Congress had hardly con- 
vened when Senator Butler, Republi- 
ean, of Nebraska, presented a revised 
version of the resolution he unsuccess- 
fully sought to have passed by the 
80th Congress. In his action he has 
been joined by Senator Cain, Republi- 
can, of Washington. The purpose of 
the bill is to deprive the Secretary of 
the Interior of his power to establish 
Indian reservations in Alaska. 

Further, it would wipe out existing 
reservations, such as Akutan, Wales, 
Karluk, Unalakleet and Venetie, and 
would rescind the power of the Secre- 
tary to establish reservations in Alaska, 
even under the Wheeler-Howard Act. 
The measure also provides that the 
Secretary might issue patents for land 
“actually possessed, used, or occupied” 
for villages, smoke-houses, gardens, 
burial grounds, townsites, and mission- 
ary stations to “appropriate native 
tribes and villages or individuals. 


Failed of Passage 


The resolution originally presented, 
died with the 80th Congress. It passed 
the Senate on the very last day of the 
regular session, but failed to pass the 
House. As it passed the Senate it did 


not contain the clause abolishing exist- 
ing reservations in Alaska. 


It is understandable that the Indians 
would object to confiscatory legislation. 
But how explain their occasional reluc- 
tance to endorse such laws as are to 
their advantage? Any thinking person 
can see that the Indians are right in 
suspecting any sudden move to confer 
on them so-called privileges to which 
they are not strictly entitled. They 
reason that there must be a_ trick 
somewhere. 


Gross Neglect 


Usually, cases of mismanagement do 
not reach the papers. But in the course 
of a single year three such instances 
were so tragic that they received wide 
publicity. 

The first was the Navajo case, in 
which, due to a drastic reduction of the 
budget, which was further reduced in 
final appropriations, the Navajos were 
left without schools, medical attention, 
and in several places, without sufficient 
sustenance. Why the Agent, who was 
later removed, but again returned, 
should have cut the budget is a mystery. 
In addition to their funds in the United 
States Treasury, they had $500,000 to 
their credit locally, but could draw on 
neither. 

The second was the Garrison Dam 
project in North Dakota. There some 
2,000 Indians will be required to move 
from the land they have occupied 
continuously for some 500 or 600 
years. Less than 100 years ago the 
Government solemnly agreed and 
promised these Indians would be per- 
mitted “to live there forever.” True, a 
dam may be to the public good, but so 
too might be the annexation of Canada. 


Patent Injustice 


Nevertheless, the Government does 
possess the right of “eminent domain,” 
and the tribes recognize the right. But 
such right must not be exercized impul- 
sively, nor without due compensation. 
The total amount allotted for the 
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Indians for their rich lands (155,000 
acres). buildings, for cost of moving 
and for other expenses was $5,100,000. 
Estimates on the amount that would be 
allotted to non-Indians similarly evac- 
uated ran to as much as 15 times what 
the former were granted. The Indians 
were told they would have to move. 
Better take what was offered rather than 
get nothing. When the shady business 
became known, some Congressmen 
intervened to raise the price given to 
the Indians. 


The third case was the Alaska timber 
deal. In this, certain large paper com- 
panies, taking advantage of the critical 
shortage of paper pulp, managed to 
secure rights to cut timber in Alaska. 
Should the wood be from Indian lands. 
then, the Indian Office could file a 
claim for the Indians and get the value 
of the timber cut from the United 
States Treasury. 


Obviously this constituted an inva- 
sion of private property without com- 
pensation. To say that the money 
could be claimed later does not make 
sense, any more than it would if the 
same paper companies were to enter a 
lumber mill, take out the logs and tell 
the owners to sue the Government. The 
Sioux Indians of South Dakota have a 
suit for $3,500,000 for the confiscation 
of 7,400,000 acres in 1891 still pending 
in the courts. The Indians of Alaska 
moved faster than the timber companies 
and sold the logging rights to rival 
concerns. Threats followed, but the 
disappointed paper companies decided 
to yield rather than contest the matter 
in the courts. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


One of the aftermaths of the Novem- 
ber elections was the nomination of a 
new Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
The incumbent has, under direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, super- 
vision of all Indian affairs, and of all 
matters arising out of Indian relations. 
This includes economic development, 
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both tribal and individual: credit 
organizations and loans; education and 
health activities; land sales, contracts, 
and acquisiton; furtherance of agri- 
cultural programs; irrigation and 
reclamation; forest and fire protection; 
roads, bridges, and government build- 
ings on reservations. 

Mr. Will Rogers, Jr.. son of the 
humorist, and well known in political 
circles on his own merits, has been 
named for the post. He is one-sixteenth 
Cherokee himself, and has adopted a 
Navajo boy, Chazzi Indichi. He headed 
the drive in California for relief of 
the Navajos, and represented the 
Indians in Los Angeles in their fight 
against restrictive land covenants. 
When first mentioned for the post, Mr. 
Rogers went on record with the state- 
ment: “I don’t want it if the Indians 
are to be treated with indifference. But 
I think they won't be. I think this 
country is ready to do something for 
them.” 

It must not be assumed that because 
an Indian, or part-Indian, has charge 
of Indian affairs, that justice will 
follow automatically. It was an Indian 
that crippled the Oklahoma Indians 
economically. And the Indian. General 
E. S. Parker, while Commissioner 
under President Grant, almost wrecked 
the Indian Missions. 


Reservation-Counties 


A rumor which started last November 
has been discussed unofficially on a 
number of reservations by the Indians. 
According to the rumor, the reserva- 
tions should be integrated intact as 
counties of the states in which they 
are located. Thus the Crow reservation — 
would become Crow County, Rosebud 
reservation would become Rosebud 
County. 

Since I have attended none of the 
discussions | am not in a position to 
state how many Indians are in favor 
of the idea, and how many are opposed. 
Nor can I list the reasons advanced by 
either side. According to the reports 


I have received, some landless Indians, 
who stand to lose nothing by the trans- 
fer, are in favor; also in favor are 
some who are willing to experiment. 
Those opposed fear the loss of land 
and rights guaranteed by existing 
treaties. 


There seem to be many disadvan- 
tages in the proposal. That there is 
hardship and privation on a number 
of reservations no one will deny. That 
these hardships and privations are due 
to the existing treaties with the Federal 
Government, everyone who has studied 
the problem or lived on a reservation 
must deny. The injustices the Indians 
have suffered at the hands of their 
neighbors and the states are far more 
numerous and grievous than _ those 
suffered at the hands of the public at 
large, or the Federal Government. 


That some local agents of the Fed- 
eral government have exceeded their 
authority on occasion, or neglected 
their duties, or enforced imprudent 
measures are abuses too evident to 
question. The remedy for an abuse is 
to remove it. There is no need to 
remove the security of private property 
(reservations) and other rights because 
certain men have not administered their 
job according to treaty agreements. 


Necessary Guarantees 


Before any step is made in the 
direction of incorporating reservations 
into the states as counties, some guar- 
antee should be given that at least the 
present holdings and rights be pre- 
served. The record of conditions among 
the Indians of Texas, Michigan, New 
York and Oklahoma should be studied 
and compared with the non-Indians of 
those states, and with conditions on 
reservations under federal jurisdiction. 


The experiences of Canada and 
Mexico with land and non-tribal Indians 
should be looked into. And the treat- 
ment accorded the Crees in Montana 
before a reservation was granted them 
should be taken into consideration. At 


a time when federal aid is sought for 
education, and federal social security 
is functioning, and inter-state com- 
merce and a federal communications 
commission is in operation, it is sur- 
prising that the Indian Office, which 
sees that federal agreements with the 
several tribes are carried out, is 
attacked as unnecessary or un-Ameri- 
can. Finally, it would be well to 
inquire why the states should be 
anxious to take on an added burden, 
with less or no advantage to themselves. 
unless at the expense of the Indians. 


In an effort to keep the local agen- 
cies functioning under reduced appro- 
priations, several agents encouraged a 
so-called “Lease and Enterprise Sys- 
tem.” According to this, the Indians 
were to finance the operations of the 
local projects by levying a sort of 
“tax” on the non-Indians who leased 
their land. But the Indians objected 
to this, since it would encourage the 
reduced appropriations of their own 
funds, would encourage bribery, and 
because it was obviously unjust to the 
non-Indian leasees. This latter con- 
sideration particularly struck the 
leasees and gained much good will for 
the Indians. 


National Congress 


Efforts of the Indians themselves to 
help solve the problem of integration. 
as opposed to assimilation and exploi- 
tation are being made, not only on the 
reservation level, but on a much larger 
scale. Delegates from many tribes met 
in Denver in November, 1944, and 
formed the National Congress of 
American Indians. This organization 
maintains a staff of lawyers at Wash- 
ington, and publishes a Newsletter and 
Bulletin to keep the Indians informed 
about current legislation affecting 
them. Its objectives as stated in the 
preamble to its Constitution and By- 
Laws: 

We, the members of Indian tribes of the 


United States of America in convention 
assembled on the 16th day of November 
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1944, at Denver, Colorado, in order to 
secure to ourselves and our descendants 
the rights and benefits to which we are 
entitled under the laws of the United 
States, the several states thereof, and the 
Territory of Alaska: to enlighten the 
public toward a better understanding of 
the Indian race; to preserve Indian cul- 
tural values; to seek an equitable adjust- 
ment of tribal affairs, to secure and to 
preserve rights under Indian treaties with 
the U.S.; and likewise to promote the 
common welfare of the American Indians 
—do establish this organization and adopt 
the following Constitution and By-Laws. 
Since then the greater number of 
tribes of the United States and Alaska 
have joined the NCAT, until now it 
merits the attention of anyone inter- 
ested in finding precisely what the 
Indians themselves think on questions 
affecting them. 


Civil Rights 


A few weeks before Christmas, a 
self-appointed friend of the Indians 
decided to spur on the initiative of the 
Indians by circulating throughout the 
Northwest a “scare letter.” The argu- 
ment supposedly based on remarks of a 
history professor. quoted indirectly as 
saying: “The trend to end wardship 
cannot be stopped by the Indians 
because it is a national and world 
question that gets more important 
every month. It is important to the 
passing of President Truman’s civil 
rights program. Every time a Northern 
Senator brings up civil rights for 
Negroes, some Southern Senator will 
throw civil rights for Indians right 
back at him. The North will have to 
do something for Indians.” 


Moreover. “Indian wardship is an 
inter-national question now. The state- 
ment made at the recent Denver Indian 
Congress that the U.S. is as bad as 
Russia by keeping the Indians down 
was printed on the front page of 
every newspaper in the world. The 
United Nations is saying that the reser- 
vations must go. Russia is saying it. 
South America is saying it with sar- 
casm for Uncle Sam. The Southern 
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states are saying it. and only the 
Indians themselves have not heard it.” 


The letter continued: “This is no 
time to save money if you can get 
through what you want... before it is 
forced. ...If you can turn the people’s 
attention from the Claims and focus 
them on the need to save what they 
have now; if you can teach them that 
to pay taxes and get hospital and 
relief care from the county is a pretty 
good trade with all the other citizen- 
ship advantages for the young people: 
if you can persuade them the thing is 
going to happen anyhow, whether they 
take a hand in the planning or not. 
maybe we'll get some action out of the 
Northwest that will go down in 
history.” 


Wardship 


As an international problem the 
wardship question deals with what 
roughly were called colonies, in former 
times. The right of a powerful nation 
to govern. police, or exploit smaller 
nations or “backward peoples” in parts 
of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific is questioned. There has been 
no mention of the American Indians in 
this connection. 


Again, there is question of minorities 
within the larger nations. This is a 
problem chiefly in Europe and the 
Americas. The minority in question 
may be religious, as the Jews, Cath-_ 
olies, Protestants, or Orthodox. or it 
may be ethnic, as the Basques, the 
Negroes, the Mexicans, and Orientals. 
Under this category the Indians do 


come. They are America’s oldest 
minority. 
Now anyone who has followed 


closely the deliberations of the United 
Nations or the civil rights discussions 
and writings in this country, knows 
that it is not a question of liquidationg 
the minorities nor of isolating and 
punishing them in any way. Rather, 
the problem is how to assure them 
equal legal and social rights, and 
ultimately—what should be the just 


inter-relationships between a minority, 
and the majority. 


To say, therefore, that Negroes can- 
not and will not be given their just 
civil rights simply because the several 
tribes of Indians possess private 
property called reservations, simply 
does not make sense. And if it is true, 
‘that every single time a Northern 
Senator says Negro rights, a Southern 
Senator answers Indian rights, it would 
seem that some parlor game is being 


played. 
Attack on Reservations 


It is patently an exaggeration to say 
that the “front page of every uews- 
paper in the world” carried a certain 
statement of the convention of the 
National Congress of American Indians. 
Neither the minutes of the meeting, 
nor the front pages of a single one of 
the five daily newspapers that I looked 
into, bear out the remark of the letter- 
writer. 


In one of the papers, on page 5 was 
a small item, part in direct quotes, and 
a second paragraph in the reporter’s 
own words, to the effect (as was the 
case) that during the Convention in 
Denver, some one declared, “Conditions 
on certain reservations here in the 
United States were as bad as conditions 
in Russia.” 


In its context, the remark was clearly 
not an endorsement of conditions in 
Russia. Rather, it implied that in spite 
of the best will in the world, and in 
spite of fair treaties, because of the 
neglect or mismanagament of local 
officials, the conditions under which 
certain Indians lived were as hard as 
those which the people of Russia 
endure under a ruthless tyranny. This 
may be somewhat exaggerated. But 
the remark did not urge the abolition 
of the reservations; it did not imply 
any approval of Russian conditions, 
nor any equating of Russian outlook 
with American outlook. On the con- 
trary, clearly recognizing the differ- 


ence, it pleaded that since the govern- 
ment could end the abuses, it should 
do so. 


Others Want Land 


The reservations must go, says the 
United Nations, Russia, the Southern 
states, and South America. Only the 
Indians themselves have not heard it. 
So says the letter. 


But a regular and careful reading 
of United Nations News for over three 
years does not put the United Nations 
on record with any such statement. 
Nor does the Congressional Record 
record any official or concerted efforts 
of the Southern states to have the 
reservations abolished. As for South 
America, I cannot say one way or the 
other, though I strongly doubt that 
they are against private property, even 
in the hands of Indians. And as for 
Russia, one might reasonably wonder 
what interest it has in Indian reserva- 
tions unless it be to add confusion to 
some other topic. 


On the contrary, the Indians have 
repeatedly heard the demand that the 
reservations must go. They have heard 
it for generation after generation, and 
will probably continue to hear it for 
as long as they have reservation land 
that a neighbor would like to have by 
fair means or foul. 


A Parable 


Suppose a man who acquires a 
piece of property, fences it ott, stocks 
it with cattle and, attending to his own 
business, looks forward to a secure 
old age and to leaving something to 
his numerous children. The deeds and 
titles to his property are recorded in 
the county office, and his cattle are 
properly branded. 


But his neighbor covets his land and 
his cattle. The neighbor raises a hue 
and cry that the man is violating the 
law of child labor because his children 
help him about the farm. He then 
proceeds to knock down part of the 
fence, appropriates part of the land 
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and a number of cattle and adds both 
to his own domain. 


The owner appeals to the courts 
about the theft. The case nears a 
hearing. The neighbor calls on the 
man and tells him to forget about the 
claims. After all it is better for neigh- 
hors to live in peace than to litigate. 


The man ponders, what of the child- 
ren, what of my old age? He is told 
that he should call it quits, and if 
ever he is in need, he can go down to 
the county office and go on relief. This 
parable is based on reality. The man 
is the Indian, and his property is the 
reservation. The titles are recorded in 
treaties with the federal government. 
His property is invaded and claims are 
filed. He is told to forget the claims. 
Be a nice fellow, and both he and his 
children can go to the county for relief. 
Is it just, or charitable? May the 
Indians cooperate in the injustice and 


uncharitable procedure against them- 
selves? 


The Indians are assured that “the 
thing will happen anyhow, whether 
they take a hand in the planning or 
not.” It is quite possible. Things like 
that have happened before. The ques- 
tion is, is it just? Is it charitable? 
And if it is not—and it is not—then 
how can the Indians be expected to 
join with joy a movement to despoil 
themselves and their children of what 
is theirs? 

Annihilation, removal, allottment. 
assimilation, paternalism, one after the 
other has been tried and found wanting. 
Justice and charity should be given a 
trial. Faith should be kept with those 
who in spite of how often or how much 
the opposite side failed to do its part, 
never failed to do theirs. There is 
plenty of room in America without 
fighting or exploiting the Indians. 
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Social Thought in Russia 


So our professors have kept in touch with the outside world. We 
managed to get Sorokin’s book and Hayek’s, the writings of Don Sturzo, 
Haushofer’s writings and the American textbook of Berle and Means. 
We have not been completely cut off from the thinking of the past two 
decades: good and bad, liberal and despotic. true and false. much of 
it has found its way to us. Some of the important foreign writings have 
been translated and secretly mimeographed. There is a secret Russian 
edition of the Papal Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Forty Years 
After, Out of all these years of study and thought some of our leaders 
in the intellectual resistance have formed their plan. 
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Father George, 


God’s Underground 


{TRENDS } 


Irish Workers’ Education 


Under the effective leadership of Pro- 
fessor Alfred O'Rahilly, president of Uni- 
’ versity College, Cork, a successful program 
of extension studies has been elaborated 
for Irish workers. The program is a two- 
year course leading to a regular Univer- 
sity diploma, generally in one of the social 
sciences. T'wo years ago, 32 union mem- 
bers began the course for the first time; 
recently, 24 of the original group passed 
the final diploma examination. Of these, 
three secured first class honors and five, 
second class honors. 


A second group has already begun the 
course and other classes have been started 
in Limerick and Waterford. Courses are 
conducted two nights and during one half- 
day each week, yet more students have 
applied in each city than could be accom- 
modated. 


Union officials have, in most cases, paid 
at least a substantial part of the fees. All 
but two employers in the three cities re- 
lease employes for the half-day with no 
deduction in wages. 


A similar course has recently been or- 
ganized by University College, Dublin, 
where the direction has been entrusted to 
Father Edward Coyne, S.J., professor of 
moral theology at Milltown Park. 


Justice for Orientals 


Passage by the House of Representatives 
of the Judd Bill was a long step toward 
removal of discrimination against immi- 
grants from Oriental countries (SOCIAL 
ORDER, 1 [1947-48] 181 and 473). By the 
provisions of the Bill, Japanese aliens now 
resident in the United States are eligible 
for naturalization; this privilege had for- 
merly been denied them. In addition to 
this, the Bill, as the House Report on 
it states, provides “without racial restric- 
tion the privilege of becoming a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States to all im- 
migrants having a legal right to permanent 
residence.” 

Its provisions simply extend to all peo- 


ples the quota regulations adopted in the 
Immigration Act of 1924. By this Act 
aliens were granted immigration quotas in 
proportion of one-sixth of one per cent 
of the number of nationals resident in the 
United States in 1920, if this number is 
greater than 100. Minimum quotas of 100 
are set for all countries. 


There is considerable objection to the 
guota limitations on the part of many 
critics, and in some cases this restriction 
will work a hardship, especially since each 
member of an Oriental family is counted 
as a quota immigrant. In the case of 
turopean families, only the head of the 
family is considered as a quota-immigrant; 
wife and minor children are not deducted 
from the quota. 


Objection was raised also to restrictions 
upon certain colonial groups who were for- 
merly admitted under the quota of the 
ruling nation. Each colony is now given 
its own quota. 


These objectionable features may be 
removed when the Senate acts upon the 
Bill. But the important and most note- 
worthy item is that there is no longer any 
absolute exclusion of people from immigra- 
tion or naturalization on the basis of race. 


Dr. Bunche’s Achievement 


Drafting and signing of the armistice 
between Israel and Egypt marked a sig- 
nificant advance in the work of U.N. 
Mediator Ralph J. Bunche. Likelihood of 
solution after the murder of Count Folke 
Bernadotte seemed dim, and Dr. Bunche's 
frank evaluation of responsibility for the 
crime made him unpopular with Jewish 
authorities. 


His patience and tact, however, suc- 
ceeded in winning initial successes and a 
meeting of top-ranking representatives of 
both countries at Rhodes. The fact that 
meetings could be called was itself an 
advance after the repeated collapses dur- 
ing October and November. The cease- 
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fire order early in January was followed 
by military meetings leading to the armis- 
tice. Signing was completed on February 


oa 


Meanwhile Dr. Bunche had issued invi- 
tations to the other Arab nations on Febru- 
ary 15, inviting them to enter armistice 
negotiations with Israel. 


These talks were undertaken by Trans- 
Jordan and Lebanon on March 1. Negotia- 
tions by the former were concluded and 
an armistice with Israel signed (actually 
a cease-fire, but signed on an “enduring 
basis’) on March 11. Agreements with 
Lebanon have been signed also, and talks 
with Syria are soon to begin. 


This complete reversal of Arab-Israel 
relations is not due entirely to Dr. Bunche 
—U.N. influence has been strong, and 
both England and the United States have 
worked directly with the governments in- 
volved—but his patience and wise guid- 
ance of the meetings were a valuable con- 
tribution. His achievement is a _ great 
tribute to his race. 


Two New States Possible 


Bills calling for admission as States of 
Alaska (H.R. 331) and Hawaii (H.R. 49) 
have been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Public Lands and now wait 
action by Congress. 


r) 
How Much Profit? 


Profits still remain a topic of vigorous 
controversy. For ten days last December, 
a sub-committee chairmaned by Senator 
Flanders and made up of members of the 
joint congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report held hearings on corporate 
profits. The report issued by the group 
was inconclusive, partly because opinions 
expressed by witnesses were so conflicting, 
partly because the businesses reported 
were not completely representative of the 
American economy. The report recom- 
mended that a conference of businessmen, 
as well as representatives of labor and 
agriculture be called to discuss the general 
guestion at greater length. 


Fortune, in a supplement to its March 


issue, briefly reviewed some of the testi- 
mony. The conclusion reached by For- 
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tune editors was that, while there “seems 
to be a better justification for profits than 
I had expected,” to use Senator Flanders’ 
own summation, the representatives of *in- 
dustry left many questions unanswered. 
The growing practice of plowing back 
profits and expanding corporate worth out 
of consumers’ money needs further in- 
vestigation. 


No attempt was made to explore the 
burning question of just profits. Can profits 
be too high? Can excessive profits result 
in excessive capitalization? How shall 
profits be determined? To the investiga- 
tion of these questions Fortune dedicates 
itself. SOCIAL ORDER hopes to present a 
factual review of the controversy in the 
June issue. 
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Worker Bishop 


“My coat of arms is a symbolic pledge 
that I shall devote my life to the love and 
care of the workingman,” said Bishop Leo 
Pietsch, newly consecrated auxiliary of 
Graz in Austria. Bishop Pietsch has selected 
for his coat of arms a crest showing a 
modern factory building with tall smoke 
stacks and the motto, “Veritas liberabit.” 


Shortly after his appointment the bishop 
visited Styria’s huge industrial factories, 
where the majority of the workers are 
socialists. 
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DP’s Reach America 


During the month of March, a total of 
1,055 displaced persons sponsored by War 
Relief Services-N.C.W.C. entered the 
United States. This brings to a total of 
3,598 the number so resettled. The total 
of all displaced persons admitted to the 
country under the DP Bill is 12,159. 


War Relief Services reports a shortage 
of assured homes and jobs for future ad- 
missions. Provisions have already been 
made for about 60,000, but at the swiftly 
increasing rate of admissions, many more 
must be on hand. 


From July, 1947, to December, 1948, 
almost 355,000 displaced persons had been 
resettled in various parts of the world. 
England had received more than 80,000; 
Palestine, 74,000; Canada, 48,500; Belgium, 
21,762; U. S., 21,689; Argentina, 21,550. 
a countries had admitted smaller num- 
ers. 


Pp 4iBOOKS} 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE.~—By F. Alex- 
ander Magoun. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1948, xvii, 369 pp. $3.00. 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE.~—By Edwin F. 


Healy, SJ. Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1948, xvi, 411 pp. $3.00. 


Anyone who has movie-inspired, ro- 
mantic notions about love and married life 
will be disillusioned by the reading of 
either of these two books. Both volumes 


_are textbooks and both stress the fact that 


happiness in married life is achieved only 
by long, hard, serious work. Both point 
out that just as in all other walks of life 
success is obtained only by careful prepa- 
ration, study and planning, the same is 
true in love and marriage. 


Magoun’s work is a psychological study. 
He discusses the problems facing those 
who contemplate getting married, various 
attitudes and actions and shows how these 
may be traced to factors, many of which 
find their origin in childhood training or 
the lack of it. He then goes on to show 
how in the premarital relation, as well as 
in the postmarital stage, adjustments of 
character, etc., are necessary and how to 
go about making these changes if true 
happiness is to be gained. Diagrams and 
graphs are employed to help bring out 
what has been taught. There is a detailed 
chapter on the marital act and on male 
and female sex anatomy. 


However, in addition to all these good 
features of the book, there are bad ones 
to be found. The chapter on religion puts 
the work in the class of prohibited books. 
‘The fact that mention is made of God 
several times through the volume and that 
in the final chapter people are urged to 
work together with God does not cover 
over the author's antagonism to all kinds 
of systematic religion. He denies proof 
of a future life, of the immortality of the 
soul, and seems to deny the divinity of 


Christ. 


False teaching is not limited to this one 
chapter, although in other places the errors 
are usually limited to one or two sentences 
or, at most, to a rather short paragraph. 


Examples of erroneous teaching are: Mar- 
riage is a human institution (p. 161), 
““What God hath joined’ expresses an 
unwarranted assumption which would 
surely be characterized as such by omnis- 
cient wisdom’ (p. 25); Feelings of guilt 
in relation to masturbation are unwar- 
ranted (p. 103); “Absence of masturba~- 
tion in a healthy youth is a matter of con- 
cern, not a matter of reassurance, to many 
intelligent parents’ (p. 105); morality is 
variable (p. 113) and conscience is what 
each one feels to be wrong, independently 
of any outside influence (pp. 119, 276-277, 
309-310); fornication is at times prefer- 
able (p. 184; cf. also p. 121); “Self-control 
instead of birth-control” is an attack upon 
the instincts God gave us (p. 234); More- 
over, self-control is self-frustration (p. 
280). His argument for artificial birth- 
contro] is based on using the word “un- 
natural’ in different senses. He does admit 
that every form of artificial birth-control 
“has some aesthetic drawback” (p. 235). 


Father Healy's book is partly a psycho- 
logical study, too, and, while not going 
into many questions as deeply as the 
above-reviewed volume, has sufficient to 
show what persons considering matrimony 
should look into, both as regards them- 
selves and as regards the prospective 
partner. The text is very frequently in- 
terrupted by examples, cases and solutions 
to drive home a point and exemplify what 
has been taught. This is a praiseworthy 
feature of the work and should be helpful 
to anybody who reads the book. At the 
end of each chapter are further cases and 
topics for discussion, together with fine 
bibliographies. The reader is indirectly 
made to read at least some of the articles, 
pamphlets and books because some cases 
cannot be fully solved by reading only 
Father Healy’s own work. 


The volume is divided into three sec- 
tions which treat of what must be done 
before the wedding, the sacrament of matri- 
mony, and the duties of parents in regard 
to their offspring. The book is easy to 
read and to use. There is an analytical 
table of contents, as well as an index to 
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the book. What he has to say about male 
and female differences, about what to tell 
and not to tell the other party, about 
authority in the home, and his advice to 
prospective husbands and wives will all 
help to avoid unhappy marriages. 


The second section tells what a couple 
must do when arranging for the wedding, 
the nature of the matrimonial contract and 
a brief, but sufficient and clear, explana- 
tion of the various impediments to the 
licitness and validity of the contract. Here, 
too, are distinguished the ways a marriage 
may be terminated, either perpetually or 
temporarily, and what conditions must be 
verified in each case. An excellent chapter 
on rhythm and birth-control is included in 
this section. The author brings out the 
difference between the two and also han- 
dles the question of the morality of the 
use of rhythm in a clear and practical 
manner. 

The last section is eminently practical 
for parents. Everything that can help a 
parent in the full education of his child 
is at least briefly discussed, and ways of 
acting and suitable remedies for overcom- 
ing faults, handicaps are indicated. Two 
good appendices are had. One comprises 
a four-page list of phonograph records for 
children. The second appendix is a list of 
pamphlet material for the various chapters 
over and above the bibliographies at the 
end of the chapters themselves. 


Father Healy's book should prove use- 
ful and helpful for all planning to marry, 
for married couples and parents, and all 
marriage counsellors. 


James I, O'Connor, S.J. 
West Baden College 


PROFIT SHARING MANUAL.—Robert 
S. Hartman, ed., Council of Profit Shar- 
ing Industries, Columbus, Ohio, 1948, 
xv, 647 pp. $10.00 to members, $30.00 
to others. 


“The creation of team spirit that will 
give the worker a sense of achievement 
and a sense of human dignity is a huge 
economic, psychological, moral, political, 
and spiritual task. Profit sharing scores on 
every count. It is sound economically—it 


pays. It is sound psychologically —it is 
human. It is sound morally—it is. co- 
operative. It is sound politically—it is 


democratic. It is sound spiritually —it deals 
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with human beings, not with merely mate- 
rial, economic agents.” 


Because a group of profit-sharing , em- 
ployers firmly believe these truths, they 
have formed the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries. In June, 1947, they held a 
“Founding Conference,’ and in October, 
a “Constituent Meeting.” They now have 
a formal constitution, a dues-paying mem- 
bership and plans for research and propa- 
ganda in the field of profit sharing. 


This book is part of that planning. It 
is the first of a projected series intended 
to put down on paper the data available 
as a nucleus for further research and action. 


Preliminary pages contain a Declaration 
of Principles and the Constitution of the 
Council. Then comes an expository essay 
of 62 pages on the profit-sharing idea, the 
only newly-written material in the volume. 
The rest is a compilation. The body of 
the work consists of digests of 84 extant 
plans. Each company plan is summarized 
in a three-page schema of essential data; 
in some cases this is accompanied by 
reproduction of promotional or explanatory 
literature issued by the company concerned 
or published in trade journals and periodi- 
cals. The book concludes with a list of 
members of the Council and a six-page 
bibliography. 


The expository essay touches on the 
philosophy, economics and methods of 
profit sharing; it comments on the 1939 
Senate Survey of profit sharing, discusses 
briefly the causes of success and failures, 
and cautions about the procedures of in- 
stallation. Remarkable here is the insist- 
ence on the moral and the spiritual, espe- 
cially cogent and impressive because it 
represents the tested conclusions of hard- 
headed and successful American  enter- 
prisers. 


This first major Council document is 
simple, modest, pragmatic. It hints at big- 
ger things to come. It is a compilation of 
factual evidence of the workability of profit 
sharing and indicates the potentials of the 
revolutionary leaven of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries. They represent 
at present but one per cent of American 
industry, but it is a one per cent with 
conviction they have a principle that can 
reinvigorate the economy—provided it be 
handled carefully and wisely. That they 
have that prudence and wisdom required, 


and with it an apostolic zeal, is evident in 
i this book. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, SJ. 
‘ ISS 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE. — By O. T. Binkley. 
National Foundation Press, Indianapolis, 
1948, vii, 39 pp. $1.00, paper 25c. 


This booklet is, perhaps, too sketchy 
to be of much significance to the specialist. 
It is intended as a popular treatment ‘‘to 
portray for every citizen the contributions 
of religion to our way of life.” 


This study reveals or suggests that the 
earlier and greater influence of the churches 
in social thought and action was actuated 
by a ‘frank supernaturalism.”’ The more 
human humanitarianism of the modern 
churches does not exercise so great an 
influence. Laicized politics and economics, 
in large part, exert today the influence for- 
merly attributable to the churches. 


Moreover, wealthy modern “urbanized’’ 
churches have either hesitated to express 
vigorous social doctrine or have encount- 
ered strong opposition to their social 
teaching. Social pronouncements of church 
councils have been far in advance of the 
social behavior of church members. 


The principal problem confronting the 
churches is this: should the churches con- 
fine themselves to changing the hearts of 
men or should they concern themselves 
with concrete references and specific appli- 
cation? Cardinal Suhard, in his famous 
pastoral of February, 1947, faces the same 
problem. Is there a medium between 
“creating the clean heart’ in a vacuum 
and soiling the garments of the church by 
too close contact with the dangerous im- 
mediacies of politics and economics? 

Whatever may be their problems and 
shortcomings, the author remains faithful 
to his thesis that now, as in the past, the 
churches exert a powerful influence on 
the social conscience of the nation. 


Reference is made to the encyclical let- 
ters on “Ihe Condition of Labor,’ and 
“Reconstructing The Social Order,” to the 
Social Action department of the N.C.W.C., 
and to the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. As a brief popular, treatment, 
the booklet fulfills its purpose. 

F, J. Marien, S.J. 
Alma College 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS ON THE HOME 
FRONT.—By Francis E. Merrill. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1948, x, 258 
Pp d3.D0) 


Professor Merrill analyzes the effect of 
the war on social problems. His conclu- 
sion is that it accentuated some, alleviated 
others, created still others. There was a 
marked increase in family disorganization 
due to the high degree of family mobility 
and the large number of temporary separa- 
tions caused by the war. Temporary sepa- 
rations resulted in greater tension in this 
country than among European nations be- 
cause of the higher premium set on the 
delights of romantic love. 


The author observes also that while 
prostitution declined during the war, sex 
offenses increased. He is quite pleased 
with the decline in prostitution but takes 
a somewhat negative attitude toward other 
offenses. Like other amoral authors he 
views prostitution with alarm because of 
the uncontrollable problem of venereal 
disease connected with it. Due to the 
advance of science, however, extra-marital 
sex relations can be indulged in with com- 
parative physical immunity, so they are 
not particularly concerned with an increase 
in such relations. It may be nothing more 
than an indication that sex behavior is in 
a process of redefinition. There is always 
a noticeable lag between changes in be- 
havior and changes in social definition, and 
although extra-marital sex relations are 
still considered a violation of the “mores,” 
the future may see a gradual modification 
of the definition of sex conduct. One 
wishes that authors treating social prob- 
lems would either content themselves with 
stating facts, or if they must theorize, 
would do so on the basis of a constructive 
moral philosophy rather than an agnostic 
relativism. 

In general, there was an increase in 
crimes against person during the war; 
crimes against property decreased. 

There was no marked increase in per- 
sonal disorganization (psychoses, etc.) dur- 
ing the war in spite of the great social 
upheaval, a fact which militates somewhat 
against Professor Merrill's position that 
personality is a social product. 

The book is valuable for the statistical 
data it gives to show the effect of the war 
on social problems. 

Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP. — Edited by Harwood 
F. Merrill. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948, xv, 93 
pp. $2.50. 


The business man is the main source of 
initiative in modern industrial society. His 
position is one of unusual influence. What 
are the responsibilities which accompany 
his great power? Businessmen themselves 
attempt to supply an answer in this slim 
volume, which includes a foreword by the 
editor, an introduction by the dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and six essays by presidents 
or board chairmen of large corporations, 
a partner in an internationally known law 
firm, and a United States Senator who has 
in his time been both worker and business 
executive. They assess managerial respon- 
sibilities to employes, stockholders, con- 
sumers, the public, the government and 
the world. One could not ask for greater 
catholicity. 


Competence, sincerity, and high ideals 
of business conduct are evident in all the 
contributions. If all businessmen regarded 
the consumer as Jack Strauss of Macy's 
does, the complaint departments would 
languish. If all were as assiduous as Harry 
Bullis of General Mills in cultivating and 
educating their stockholders, fewer  in- 
vestors might be found listed in fellow 
traveler organizations. And if all execu- 
tives had the attitude of Clarence Francis 
toward the public or of Richard Deupree 
toward their employes, hostility to big 
business and the spirit of class war in in- 
dustrial relations would wane. 


As far as it goes, this symposium is ex- 
cellent. But it leaves much unsaid or un- 
explained. On what grounds does manage- 
ment base its claims to the autocratic 
power it exercises? Are workers to be 
merely placated subjects, or have they 
some claims in regard to management it- 
self? Business must be reasonably profit- 
able to fulfill its various responsibilities, 
but does it in practice observe such counsel 
of temperance? And is production-cutting 
in place of price-cutting really nice? 


Perhaps an appendix would have been 
needed to touch on such matters. 


Pau V. KENNEDY, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. — By 
Benjamin Horace Hibbard, Ph.D. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1948, x, 441 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Hibbard, with his background of 
years as Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, 
strives to present ‘in simple language and 
familiar terminology the main economic 
facts pertaining to the operations and re- 
lationships involved in farming under mod- 
ern economic, political, and social condi- 
tions.’ This is not to say, by any means, 
that Agricultural Economics is a Sunday 
supplementary explanation of how and 
why people farm. On the contrary, the 
work gives ample evidence of research, 
study, thought and experience. . 

Designed for use as a textbook covering 
the wide range of agricultural economics, 
the chapters are necessarily numerous, 34, 
and consequently short. This results in a 
treatment that cannot be comprehensive. 
To the trained economist this might be dis- 
appointing, but it likewise has its advan- 
tages, especially for the college student 
and for the layman who desires a better 
appreciation of the problems which con- 
front modern farmers. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to such subjects as_ tariff 
legislation, farmers’ organizations, and 
political management. Chapter 33 deals 
with facts from the census of 1945, and 
the concluding chapter deals with agri- 
culture “After the Second World War.” 


One might expect to find a chapter set 
aside to study the problem of parity, and 
more about the impact on farm economy 
caused by the soil-depleting practices of 
commercial farming, but Mr. Hibbard's 
forte is tariff legislation. Not only is there 
a chapter devoted to this problem, but the 
effects of tariffs are mentioned repeatedly 
in other chapters. Free trade, even at 
lower standards of living for a time, ap- 
pears to be Mr. Hibbard’s preference. He 
likewise favors the idea that we have tog 
many farmers. 

Mr. Hibbard would be the last to claim 
for his book that it is the final word in 
the field. It is, however, an important con- 
tribution, made the more valuable by the 
references to further reading found at vari- 
ous chapter endings. Bearing in mind the 
above reservations, we recommend the 
book. 

A. J. Apams, S.J. 


Florissant, Missouri 


¥INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
= SCIENCE. — By George Soule. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1948, 154 pp. 
$2.50. 


If Carlyle had learned political economy 
from books like this one, he would never 
thave dubbed it the dismal science. George 
§Soule is never dull. His writing is always 
}lucid and lively, even when the subject- 
S matter is difficult and forbidding. Some 
ponderous souls might dismiss his work as 
| mere popularization.” But it is far better 
to make so important a subject as eco- 
nomics popular than unpopular. George 
3 Soule does not regard the findings of eco- 
nomics as trade secrets but as knowledge 
in which everybody of ordinary intelli- 
gence ought to share. 


Most people are concerned with their 
Own personal income, but individual in- 
come is intimately related to national in- 
come, which is the concern of economics 
and of this book. Mr. Soule tells us what 
national income is, how it is measured, 
how it is distributed, where it comes from 
| and where it goes. He explains the busi- 
ness cycle and its movements in plain terms. 
He throws light on the origins of money 
and its changing volume. A chapter on 
Private Enterprise in Fancy and Fact is 
most timely. Since he is a follower of 
Keynes, Mr. Soule offers suggestions con- 
cerning anti-depression policies which are 
based on the Keynesian analysis. The 
author is enthusiastic over the advances 
which economics can make by developing 
analysis and policy from the standpoint of 
national income. 


Though you be utterly innocent of even 
a rudimentary knowledge of economics, 
you will find this book understandable and 
interesting. 
CorneLius A. ELier, S_J. 
ISS 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY 
ACTION.—By Clarence King. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1948, xiii, 202 
pp. $3.00. 


This readable book attempts to analyse 
the reasons for success or failure in organ- 
izing local communities for social-welfare 
objectives. Illustrations and case-histories 
are drawn from the author's experience. 

After each case-history the author points 
out the lessons it teaches for the layman 


or professional social worker interested in 
improving his community. For example, the 
story is told of a case-supervisor hired by 
a small city for its Family Welfare Society. 
Soon after her arrival she discovered that 
the city needed a mental-hygiene clinic. 
How she convinced the right people of the 
community's need, how opposition and 
prejudice were overcome, how the new 
social service was integrated with other 
social welfare agencies: all is described 
and assessed. 


Jesuits do much “organizing for com- 
munity action’’ whether in a high-school 
sodality, a parish housing committee or a 
Jesuit community. The techniques for mak- 
ing an organization independent of one 
particular personality are especially worth 
reading. 


This book can also be of assistance to 
laymen aware of their obligations in social 
justice to improve their neighborhood or 
place of employment. Its principles for 
getting people started and ensuring con- 
tinued cooperation are just what ‘the 
Christian in action” needs. 

James M. Carmopy, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


COMMUNICATIONS IN MODERN 
SOCIETY; Fifteen Studies of the Mass 
Media Prepared for the University of 
Illinois Institute of Communications Re- 
search. — Edited by Wilbur Schramm, 
Director of the Institute. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1948, vi, 252 pp. 
$4.00. 


Early in 1948, a large gathering of 
journalists, radio research directors and 
social scientists met at the University of 
Illinois to study problems of communica~ 
tions. This volume grew out of that con- 
ference. 


Among the many topics covered are 
government participation and censorship, 
rising costs that threaten free enterprise, 
competition and monopoly, psychology of 
communication processes, measurement of 
audience reaction and public opinion, com- 
munications as a medium of political and 
social control, and the freedom and respon- 
sibility of the press. 


These problems are not new, but they 
are rapidly assuming greater importance. 
Social scientists are rapidly becoming 
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aware of the tremendous potential power 
over the minds and culture of men bound 
up in mass media, strikingly brought home 
by Schramm’s figures: 85,000,000 weekly 
attendance at motion pictures in the 
United States; 60,000,000 radio sets in 
93 per cent of American homes; news- 
papers circulating 53,000,000 copies daily, 
not to mention a flood of magazines, some 
containing more than $1,000,000 advertis- 
ing in each issue. 


After reading these papers, one wonders 
if the social scientists will ever equal the 
achievements of the physical scientist in 
this field. Hugh Beville of NBC is im- 
pressive in his description of recent tech- 
nical developments such as television, FM, 
facsimile, Ultra-fax, and sampling devices 
that enable a broadcaster to estimate in- 
stantaneously the number of listenexs to 
his program. But the sociologists and psy- 
chologists who analyze audience and reader 
reactions for this symposium reflect limita- 
tions common to their confreres in other 
fields such as education: a confused philos- 
ophy and failure to reduce complex human 
behavior to a useful formula. 


Despite a necessarily summary treatment 
of very live problems, there is enough 
timely data in this book to repay perusal 
by the Catholic publicist and social sci- 
entist hopeful of using these new means 
to advance Christ’s Kingdom. 


C. M. Lewss, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


WAGE POLICY FOR MANAGE- 
MENT.—By Sumner D. Charm. Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, 1949, xi. 224 
pp, $2.75. 


This little book surveys the elements of 
wage negotiation from the viewpoint of a 
personnel-relations expert. Non-technical, 
it has value for our labor schools and for 
students of wage negotiation and deter- 
mination, 


Its preface sets this tone and objective: 
“...I have attempted to develop an ap- 
proach, as well as a method, for the prob- 
lems of wage negotiation, which are but 
a part of the problems of the large sphere 
of human relations in industry.” 

In this human context, modern tech- 
niques for setting wage rates—job analysis, 
job evaluation, incentives, and merit rat- 
ing—are treated. Management is shown 
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the potentialities, pitfalls, administration 


and selling points of each. 


The excellent chapters on incentives ex- 
amine every employe objection, every vari- 
ant scheme. The key to satisfactory solu- 
tion lies here: “It must constantly be 
borne in mind that in order to add -up 
good machines, plus good raw materials, 
plus good employees and get good produc- 
tion, we must solve not technical problems 
but human ones” (p.,109). 


All the separate techniques for wage 
determination are brought together in a 
remarkable chapter, “Limits To Bargain- 
ing,’ (which the author prefers to call 
“collective negotiating’). 


Experience, common-sense and patience 
characterize and recommend this welcome 
contribution towards understanding the 
wage facet of collective bargaining. 

Puitip A. McGreevy, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


UNDERSTANDING THE SECURI- 
‘ TIES ACT AND THE SE.C. — By 
Edward T. McCormick. American Book 
Company, New York, 1948, xvii, 327 
pp. $7.50. 


This book outlines clearly and concisely 
the basic problems of the Securities Act of 
1933 which governs the original issuance 
and sale and the secondary distribution of 
securities by business corporations and 
foreign governments in this country. Dr. 
McCormick presents his opinions in simple 
straight-forward language, illustrated by 
cases and interpretive opinions. The his- 
torical background, statistical data, legal 
problems, administrative organization, op- 
erational procedures, accounting methods 
and broad economic and social implications 
are clearly stated. 


This book should be of interest to those 
who have read ''Securities Act — Social 
Consequences” by Felix Frankfurter, in 
the August 1933 issue of Fortune which 
has since been reprinted. 


The novice in securities law, the spe- 
cialist and the student of government and 
business will find the study of Dr. Mc- 
Cormick’s book profitable as an unbiased 
and scholarly work by a competent and 
distinguished member of the S.E.C. staff. 


Frank N. Curran, S.J. 
Weston College 


FUTURE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
POLICY.—By John Donald Black and 
Maxine Enlow Kiefer. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1948, 

viii, 348 pp. $3.50. 


Future Food and Agriculture Policy is 
a book that wants, not casual reading, but 
intense study and thorough discussion. Al- 
though authored by Black and Kiefer, the 
book, as noted in the “Preface,” is a joint 
undertaking of the two authors and the 
National Planning Association, with the 
help of three committees. These commit- 
tees were composed of farm leaders, indus- 
trialists, labor leaders, economists, nutri- 
tional, production and marketing experts, 
and representatives from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


The book outlines and develops the food 
and agricultural problems that face the 
United States and the world in the next 
ten years. As such, it is a summary of 
the considerations which occupy the talent 
of members in the FAO. 


Part I studies the economic status of 
agriculture and food consumption in 1947 
with likely trends. Part II studies each 
part of the food problem. Part III evalu- 
ates present programs and makes recom- 
mendations for revision. 


The problem is twofold, the well-being 
of farming folk, and the better nutrition 
of mankind. The authors place emphasis 
on the latter, and their proposed program 
is partially aimed at safeguarding both the 
family farmer and the general consumer 
against those who place the monetary 
value of food above human and nutritional 
values. 


Balancing production and consumption 
to the benefit of both producer and con- 
sumer is a complicated process, even on a 
national basis. On the international there 
are, in addition, political complications. 
The authors have taken these into consid- 
eration. The interdependence of industrial 
and agricultural economics; the importance 
of proper nutrition, not alone to the 
health of a nation, but likewise to its econ- 
omy and progress; and the need of nations 
to think in terms of human wealth rather 
han in terms of monetary wealth, are all 
well treated. 

A. J. Apams, S.J. 


Florissant, Missouri 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
CLASSES.—By Richard Centers. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1949. 244 pp. $3.50. 


This is not a book of theory or opinion. 
It is a report of highly technical research 
conducted under the direction of the author 
by the Office of Public Opinion Research 
of Princeton University during 1945-47. 
The book is an attempt to analyze and 
interpret the data amassed. It is admit- 
tedly a defense of what the author calls 
the “interest group” theory of class struc- 
ture (p. 28), which he defends. His theory 
is found in the older conception of ‘‘class”’ 
and is here put forth as an hypothesis for 
the interpretation of the data. 


In his preface, Centers states: ‘The 
author has tried to write a book that spe- 
cialists might respect but which might also 
prove readable to the intellectual public at 
large....". The reviewer feels that he has 
definitely accomplished his first desire but 
failed in his second. The book has a limited 
appeal, namely, to those trained in statisti- 
cal techniques. 


The conclusions of the study are of 
serious import: the current trend in the 
United States to socialization and the death 
of “individualism,” the class and type of 
person supporting the Republican Party, 
the Democratic Party, the extent of radi- 
calism in our society, the characteristics of 
the classes in America, their prejudices, 
psychological differences, religion. 

The Appendices I (comparative studies 
in other countries) and IV (the interview 
schedule) are of particular worth. 


Tuomas A. McGrath, S.J. 
Weston College 


ESSAYS IN POLITICAL THEORY; 
Presented to George H. Sabine.—Edited 
by Milton R. Konvitz and Arthur E. 
Murphy. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York, 1948, viii, 333 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book is a collection of essays writ- 
ten by Professor Sabine’s former pupils 
and colleagues with a bibliography of Sa- 
bine’s writings. The essays proceed in 
chronological order from Cleisthenes to the 
contemporary Supreme Court. One unify- 
ing note is an emphasis on theories of 
law. The influence of the man to whom 
the book is dedicated is apparent in the 
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fact that, aside from two slurring refer- 
ences, there is no mention of scholastic or 
specifically Christian theorists. 


There are three exceptionally able 
essays: J. A. O. Larsen on Cleisthenes 
and democracy in Athens, R. R. Palmer's 
analysis of individualism in the French 
Revolution and Professor Cushman’s study 
of the ‘clear and present danger’ test in 
Supreme Court decisions. 


Larsen concludes that while the Greeks 
credited Cleisthenes as the founder of 
democracy, the term and form of govern- 
ment are of the Periclean Age. R. R. 
Palmer describes the revolutionary theory 
of individualism and its effect on social 
institutions in France. 


The dogmatism of the essays on empiric 
value theories in the ethics of politics may 
prove amusing. To some, it may be sad- 
dening. In any event, the whole book with 
its mixed contents, should emphasize the 
need for more scholarly works written by 
men with a knowledge and understanding 
of all the important intellectual forces that 
have conspired to produce contemporary 
political institutions. 


GeorGeE A. Curran, S.J. 
West Baden College 


PRIMER ON THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
LAW.—By Reverend George A. Kelly. 
Christopher Press, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., 
1948, xvi, 169 pp. $1.00, paper. 


The subtitle is “A Moral Analysis.’ The 
author is well-equipped for the work. He 
has been for several years associate chap- 
lain of ACTU in Manhattan. The arrange- 
ment is in question and answer form, a 
“penny-catechism'” presentation of a diffi- 
cult subject. Father Kelly sets out to make 
the law understandable for ordinary work- 
ing people; it is not a professional legal 
analysis. Yet, many who are puzzled by 
the complexities of the law will find this a 
simple and accurate exposition that clari- 
fies many knotty sections. There are 19 
chapters and an appendix which prints the 
text of the law itself. The proofreading 
should have been better, 
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The moral treatment is unobtrusive, yet 
forthright. Only at the points where it is 
necessary to digress from the legal simpli- 
fications, which are the main burden of the 
book, does the author go into moral com- 
ment. When he does, he gives the distilled 
and commonly accepted Catholic moral 
opinion on the issues, temperately and 
simply. 


For its purpose the book is close to ideal. 
It will be of value for labor-school classes 
especially, even after the coming repeal of 
the law in question; for there is valuable 
matter here for anyone interested in labor 
legislation this year or next. 


MortTIMER H. Gavin, S.J. — 
ISS ; 


PARADOXES.—By Henri de Lubac, S.J., 
(tr. Paule Simon and Sadie Kreilkamp). 
Fides, South Bend, 1948, 56 pp. 50c. 


Small though this booklet is, it cannot 
be reviewed; it must be noticed and 
praised. Pere de Lubac has collected into 
seven untitled sections his pungent com- 
ments on Catholic life and thought (I 
almost said, on Catholic Action). The 
central ideas of the sections seem to be, 


respectively, faith and life; testimony to 
faith; false adaptation; true adaptation; 
“incarnation” of Christianity; detachment; 


social order. 


To pin labels upon de Lubac is, how- 
ever, an invidious job. It will be better 
to give one or two examples of his in- 
cisive expression. “Repetition of formulas 
does not assure the transmission of thought 
... Intelligence must play a part in its 
conservation, rediscovering it, so to speak, 
in the process.’ “Any culture is disinter- 
ested. All contemplation is also. But from 
this disinterestedness, all real influence 
flows. It comes as a result; it could nd 
be a goal.’ “A most perfect social order 
can be a world of dead souls. It has even 
more of a chance of being such than any 
other.” 


But all paradoxes must be read and 
meditated. Pere de Lubac’'s are eminently 
worth the effort. 


Bs J. ane 
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The ANSWER 
to Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 
Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families financially 


in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
5 25c¢ 
ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family preci 
5c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 


STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 


Facts a 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, 

National Director of ISO, 
writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. 
This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you to under- 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is the ideal 
text for a Labor School class on the new law. 
Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of a contro- 
versial law. This authoritative study must be read by all who want to 
understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial relations field that 
I have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 
Fred M. Karches, Director of Operations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal language down fo earth in 
words that our people can readily understand and thereby avoid costly 


mistakes.” 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union 
John I, Rollings, Exec. Secy. 
Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on 
Labor-Management Relations 
114 pages, $1.50 
I~ 4 copies . 5 » «1 <& « eae eee 
5 copies. cis si) < 50's Eee ea 
G—- 25 copies a. sus 40s & oe -90 
26— S50 copies , . ss «Ne 75 
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101— 500 copies i -. . Sees eee 55 
501-1000 copies . . 4. & selene 40 
Over: 1000. copies «5 S05 Pee 35 
Order from 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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